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Escape  from 
El  Salvador: 
Refugees  Seek 
Local  Asylum 

By  Steve  Steinberg 

In  1981 ,  a  squad  of  El  Salvadoran  gov- 
ernment security  forces  came  to  the 
home  of  Marianella  (not  her  real  name) 
and  took  away  her  28-year-old  husband 
for  no  apparent  reason.  Marianella  never 
heard  from  him  again  and  believes  he  is 
dead. 

"I  don't  want  to  have  hope,"  she  says. 
"I'm  afraid  what  he  would  be  suffering  if 
he  was  still  alive." 

Marianella,  27,  had  been  a  sociologist 
in  El  Salvador,  working  for  a  church- 
sponsored  literacy  program.  After  her 
husband's  disappearance,  she  gave  up 
her  job  to  search  for  him.  She  says  the 
government  denied  kidnapping  her  hus- 
band, who  had  been  an  engineer  for  IBM 
and.  according  to  her.  completely  non- 
political. 

Marianella's  persistence  in  trying  to 
locate  her  husband  resulted  in  death 
threats  against  herself  and  her  children. 
Leave  the  country  or  die,  she  was  told. 

In  a  country  like  El  Salvador,  where 
40,000  people  have  been  murdered  since 
1979,  such  a  warning  was  not  to  be  taken 
lightly.  After  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
obtain  a  visa  from  the  U.S.  Embassy, 
Marianella,  like  so  many  other  fright- 
ened El  Salvadorans,  took  the  under- 


lies a  dog's  life  20-month-old  Joshua  Taormina  is  reassured  by  mom  Barbara  during 
the  parent-child  (or  parent-pet)  look-alike  contest  at  the  Friends'  Fair  May  19. 

For  more  on  the  fair,  see  page  5. 


ground  route  out  of  the  country  and 
headed  for  the  United  States: 

That  was  nine  months  ago.  Today 
Marianella  and  her  two  children  have 
found  shelter  and  protection  in  a  San 
Francisco  Catholic  parish.  They  are 
waiting  for  a  time  when  it  may  be  safe  to 
return  to  their  country 

The  parish  that  took  her  in  is  one  of  a 
growing  number  of  church  communities 
across  the  nation  that  has  pledged  sanc- 
tuary for  refugees  fleeing  war-torn  El 
Salvador.  The  movement  is  a  non-de- 
nominational one,  involving  Protestant 
as  well  as  Catholic  parishes.  In  the  Bay 
Area  some  40  churches  have  declared 
"sanctuary." 

Dress  Here,  Dance  There 


The  sanctuary  movement  defies  the 
Reagan  administration's  immigration 
policies — which  increasingly  mean  al- 
most blanket  deportation  of  El  Salva- 
doran refugees — and  by  extention  the 
government's  entire  Central  American 
position. 

"Religious  communities  in  this  coun- 
try arc  making  a  public  statement  to  the 
administration,  objecting  to  the  fact  that 
these  people  are  being  sent  back  to  per- 
secution and  to  death,"  says  Father  Peter 
Sammon,  pastor  of  St.  Teresa's  Church 
in  Potrero  Hill.  Earlier  this  year  St. 
Teresa's  congregation  voted  to  become  a 

Continued  on  Page  6 


Graffiti  Grabs  the  Noe  Wavers 


ByJeffKaliss 

For  several  years  now  "punk"  and 
"new  wave"  have  been  washing  over 
Noe  Valley  and  the  surrounding  area, 
leaving  their  mark  on  our  hairstyles, 
clothes,  stores,  and  even  our  bars.  This 
story  takes  a  broad  look  at  the  results, 
starting  with  a  bar  called  Graffiti,  on  Val- 
encia near  19th,  which  showcases  the 
genre's  musical  talent. 

The  Club 

The  yellow-and-black  checkered 
building  that  is  now  Graffiti  has  passed 
through  many  forms.  It  has  gone  from  a 
whorehouse  in  pre-Earthquake  days  to  a 
Mexican  bar.  to  a  watering  hole  for  gay 
cowboys  called  the  Devil's  Herd.  When 
William  Vinson  bought  the  place  a  little 
over  a  year  ago,  he  changed  the  name  to 
Graffiti  to  match  the  new  interior,  and 
spread  the  words  to  the  city's  new  rock 
bands  and  their  audiences. 

At  the  same  time,  Vinson  was  careful 
to  "promote  the  club  as  if  it  were  a  big 
one."  He  advertised  in  the  Examiner  and 
BAM  and  Music  Calendar  magazines, 
got  his  dates  announced  on  KQAK 
radio,  and  arranged  for  live  Thursday 
night  broadcasts  over  KUSF.  Within  a 
few  months  he  was  nearing  his  100- 
person  capacity  and  getting  some  20 
tapes  a  week  from  would-be  acts.  While 
spots  like  Le  Disque  on  Haight,  The 
Palms  on  Polk,  and  the  Tool  &  Dye 


across  the  street  on  Valencia  were  going 
under.  Graffiti  was  becoming  a  favorite 
of  bands  and  fans  alike. 

Despite  Tool  &  Dye's  demise,  Vinson 
thinks  that  Valencia  Street  is  the  place  to 
be.  "There  are  a  lot  of  arts  and  crafts 
people  here  who  were  driven  out  of  other 
areas  where  it's  too  expensive,"  he 
points  out.  "It's  very  bohemic."  For- 
tunately, his  next-door  neighbors  are  a 
church  and  a  laundry  who  don't  object  to 
the  incredibly  loud  sounds  which  begin 
at  10  or  II  and  continue  into  the  wee 
hours  of  the  morning. 

And  the  club  attracts  customers  from 
nearby,  including  the  new  wavers  and 
punkers  who  sell  the  new  fashions  on 
24th  Street.  Chris  Wilson  at  Algebra 
(24th  and  Vicksburg)  thinks  Graffiti  is 
"the  best  club  in  the  city  for  local  bands 
and  the  only  one  that  gives  them  a  decent 
wage."  Scott  Spencer,  who  clerks  down 
the  street  at  Red  Peppers,  finds  Graffiti 
"small,  comfortable  and  well  managed." 
Spencer  has  performed  at  the  club,  as  has 
Paulette  Denis,  who  works  at  Rabat 
Shoes  when  she's  not  fingering  key- 
boards in  a  band  called  Fade  to  Black.  "I 
don't  think  Willy  (Vinson)  is  as  greedy 
as  other  club  owners."  she  says. 

The  Bands 

Although  their  performing  style  is 
sometimes  loud  and  crude,  the  new 
bands  care  about  their  comfort.  They  ap- 
preciate the  carpeted  area  in  Graffiti's 


basement,  accessed  by  a  door  beside  the 
"stage,"  where  they  can  stash  their 
equipment  and  relax  between  sets.  The 
basement  also  houses  a  studio  and  serves 
as  a  rehearsal  space  for  The  Defectors,  a 
group  Vinson  is  now  producing  and  pro- 
moting. He  became  impressed  with  the 
band  when  he  realized  that  they  were 
mature  performers  capable  of  packing 
Graffiti  with  their  fans. 

The  band,  for  their  part,  was  happy  to 
take  on  Vinson  after  losing  their  pre- 
vious manager.  They'd  already  been 
chosen,  along  with  Fade  to  Black  and 
several  other  groups,  for  inclusion  on 
KQAK's  "The  Rock  of  '84"  album,  and 
had  garnished  good  press  from  Hawaii  to 
Nevada  for  their  concerts  and  their  own 
45  rpm  release.  Keyboardist/composer/ 
singer  Josef  Brinckman,  who  lives  on 
24th  near  Dolores,  asked  Vinson  to  pro- 
duce The  Defectors'  first  LP.  which  is 
getting  national  airplay  and  is  being  dis- 
tributed in  New  England  and  Europe.  At 
press  time,  the  album  was  heading  for  a 
second  pressing. 

Of  course,  this  success  belongs 
primarily  to  Brinckman  and  his  col- 
leagues Stephen  Czar  (guitar  and  vo- 
cals), Chris  Lushington  (bass),  and 
David  Anderson  (drums),  who  manage 
to  create  a  new  but  commercially  digesti- 
ble and  danceable  sound.  Their  mes- 
sages reflect  a  progressive  if  somewhat 

Continued  on  Page  4 


Today's  Party 
Not  Just 
For  Demos 


ByR.  C.  Bins  lock 

Millions  of  Americans  will  be  waiting 
breathlessly  for  news  from  California 
during  the  next  24  hours.  The  results  of 
today's  primary  (June  5)  may  decide 
which  candidate  will  lead  the  Democra- 
tic Party  in  its  attempt  to  recapture  the 
White  House  this  fall.  But  this  election 
offers  voters  more  than  a  chance  to  de- 
cide between  Walter  Mondale,  Jesse 
Jackson  and  Gary  Hart. 

For  one  thing,  the  ballot  contains  eight 
state  propositions  and  10  city  and  county 
propositions.  The  measures  proposed 
range  from  a  reduction  in  the  number  of 
San  Francisco  supervisors  to  an  ordi- 
nance prohibiting  new  buildings  that  cast 
shadows  on  Recreation  and  Park  Depart- 
ment property,  from  the  disqualification 
of  candidates  who  make  slanderous  cam- 
paign statements  to  bond  issues  for  the 
benefit  of  jails,  parks,  wildlife,  and  San 
Francisco's  Water  Department.  Candi- 
dates for  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  state  Assembly,  the  County  Central 
Committee,  and  a  judgeship  are  also 
listed. 

For  another,  registered  Democrats 
aren't  the  only  voters  holding  a  primary 
today.  Four  other  parlies  are  qualified  by 
state  law  to  place  Presidential  candidates 
on  the  general  ballot  in  November.  Three 
of  these — the  Republican.  American  In- 
dependent, and  Peace  and  Freedom  Par- 
ties— will  choose  that  candidate  before 
the  polls  close  this  evening.  The  Liber- 
tarian Party  held  its  convention  earlier 
this  year  and  thus  is  not  participating  in 
the  Presidential  primary. 

Along  with  Hart,  Mondale  and  Jack- 
son, the  Democratic  ballot  includes  John 
Glenn  and  George  McGovem,  who  have 
withdrawn  from  the  race,  and  Lyndon 
LaRouche,  leader  of  a  conservative 
splinter  party.  Republicans  can  vote  for 
Ronald  Reagan  or  no  one. 

While  American  Independents  decide 
between  A.  J.  Lowry,  Gerald  Willis, 
Gordon  Jack  Mohr,  and  Charles  Glenn, 
Peace  and  Freedom  voters  have  a  choice 
of  Gavrielle  Holmes,  Sonia  Johnson, 
Tom  Condit,  and  Dennis  Serrette.  The 
Libertarian  candidate  is  David  Berglund. 

A  party  becomes  qualified  to  place 
candidates  on  the  ballot  if  the  number  of 
voters  registered  as  members  is  equal  to 
1%  of  the  votes  cast  in  the  most  recent 
gubernatorial  election.  In  1982.  there 
were  8,064,314  such  votes,  so  the  cur- 
rent requirement  for  qualification  is  just 
over  80,000  registered  members.  A 
party  can  also  become  qualified  by  sub- 
mitting petitions  signed  by  voters  ot  an> 
party  totaling  more  than  10%  of  the 
gubernatorial  vote.  (Find  806,432 
people  willing  to  sign  their  names  and 
you  can  start  your  own  party. ) 

More  Californians  will  take  part  in  the 
Democratic  primary  than  in  any  other. 
According  to  a  January  report  from  the 
secretary  of  state,  53.1%  of  the  state's 
voters  are  Democratic,  35.1%  Republi- 
can, 1 .2%  American  Independent,  0.6% 
Libertarian,  and  0.4%  Peace  and  Free- 
dom. Members  of  non-qualified  parties 

Continued  on  Page  3 


Letters 


Applause  for  Arlo 

EDITOR 

You  gave  my  husband  and  myself 
such  pleasure  with  your  story  about 
"Arlo,"  Felice  Kaplan,  and  his  loving 
family  ("A  Free  Ride  for  Arlo"  by  Ann 
Rovere,  May,  1984]. 

It's  such  a  joy  to  feel  as  I  once  did 
when  I  read  the  stories  of  Tom  Sawyer, 
of  Lassie,  and  oh  so  many  wonderful 
stories.  I  thank  you  for  the  pleasure. 

I  also  thank  you  for  recognizing  that 
so  many  young  people  have  such  moral 
liber  and  integrity.  The  point  of 
euthanasia  is  well  made;  there  certainly 
iv  as  you  illustrated,  another  alternative. 
Your  paper  makes  me  love  Noe  Valley! 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy  Baptiste 
San  Leandro,  California 

Editor's  Note:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baptiste 
will  be  glad  to  know  that  rolling  up  and 
down  Noe  Valley  in  a  wheelchair  turned 
out  to  be  only  a  temporary  measure  for 
Arlo,  the  sheepdog  afflicted  with  de- 
generative   disc    disease.    Arlo  has 
miraculously  regained  75-80  percent  of 
his  walking  capability  and  can  even  trot, 
reports  owner  Felice  Kaplan.  His  vet- 
erinarian, Dr.  Norris  Rohde,  explains, 
"The  thick  jelly  released  from  the  col- 
lapsed disc  entering  the  spinal  column 
has  been  cleaned  out  and  the  tract  has 
regenerated."  His  remarkable  recovery 
means  Arlo  can  once  again  eat  standing 
up.  move  himself  to  his  favorite  spot,  and 
scare  the  unsuspecting  dogs  and  cats  of 
Noe  Valley. 

A  Neighborhood  Example 

EDITOR: 

It  was  with  pleasure  that  we  saw  the 


ANnafarff(...nosuqar, 
artificial  setoffs, 
additoes,  artificial 
colors  orprcservafiues 


picture  of  the  youth  painting  out  graffiti 
on  Quane  Alley  (Voice,  May  1984).  but 
the  caption  saying  the  work  was  done 
"under  the  auspices  of  the  Catholic 
Youth  Organization  (CYO)  and  the 
police  department..."  was  misleading. 

The  eradication  of  the  graffiti  was  ac- 
tually the  result  of  efforts  by  neighbor- 
hood residents.  Jamestown  CYO  staff, 
youth,  and  the  police  department  with 
tools  and  paint  supplied  by  the  Mayor's 
Office.  This  project  began  because  of 
neighborhood  concern,  and  it  was  our 
hope  not  simply  to  get  rid  of  an  un- 
attractive mess  in  our  own  neighbor- 
hood, but  also  to  provide  an  example  to 
other  neighborhoods. 

Although  other  neighborhoods  may 
not  have  access  to  all  the  resources  that 
have  been  made  available  to  us,  we 
would  gladly  offer  our  assistance  to 
others  in  organizing  such  efforts  in  their 
own  neighborhoods  (contact  Lina  Mor- 
ales or  Steve  Trippe  at  647-6274  or  826- 
6880). 

The  caption  ought  to  have  read  "under 
the  auspices  of  neighborhood  residents" 
because  that  is  the  thrust  of  our  example. 


Fritters 

DISCOUNT 
PET  FOOD 


We  earn 

Sc  ience  Diet,  lams,  Eykanuba,  A.N.E,  Tamiami, 
Triumph,  Wayne,  Kasco,  Ken  L  Biskit,  Foods 
of  Nature,  Kal-Kan,  Alpo,  Cycle  1-4, 9  Lives, 
Friskies  Buffet,  Kitty  Queen,  Bright  Eyes 

.  and  more . . .  PLUS  a  full  line  of  accessories, 

670  Chenery  St.  ( offDian*  >nd  St. ) 
2  blocks  from  Glen  Park  BART  station 

Phone  239  PETS 
WE  OFFER  EVENING  DELIVERY  SERVICE 


BUY    IN    BULK    &  SAVE 


. . .  Our  emphasis  is  not  on  social  service 
organizations  nor  official  municipal  as- 
sistance, but  rather  on  organized  groups 
of  neighbors  willing  to  commit  the  time 
to  do  something  rather  than  complain,  or 
worse  yet,  approach  the  proliferation  of 
graffiti  with  apathy. 

Michael  Downey 


Corps  Compliments 

Dear  Suzanne. 

[Suzanne  Scott,  author  of  "Conservation 
Corps:  Spiffing  Up  the  City  While  Sharp- 
ening Skills."  Voice,  May.  1984] 

You  wrote  a  fine  article  on  the  San 
Francisco  Conservation  Corps.  It  cap- 
tured who  we  are  and  what  we  expect  of 
Corps  members.  The  emphasis  on  hiring 
women  will  help  us  attract  female  candi- 
dates, and  John  Oubre  is  waiting  for  the 
phone  to  ring  concerning  projects. 

Thank  you  for  helping  to  keep  Noe 
Valley  better  informed  about  the  SFCC. 
We  appreciate  your  work. 

Robert  Burkhardt 
Director 

San  Francisco  Conservation  Corps 
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Open  for 
LUNCH 
from  11  AM 


Wine, 
Beer  and 
Cheese 


CORNER  CAFE 


1399  Church  St.  at  26th  in  Noe  Valley 
550-8868 


Mission  YMCA  Summer  Forecast: 

FUNSHINE! 

'  The  Mission  YMCA  offers  a  variety 
of  summer  programs  for  children 
5  to  14  years  of  age. 

DAY  CAMP  •  SWIM  LESSONS 
FUN  CLUB  •  CARAVAN  TRIPS 
RESIDENT  CAMPS  •  FAMILY  CAMP 

Experiences  that  last  a  lifetime. 
CALL  FOR  MORE  INFORMATION 

586-6900 

MISSION  YMCA,  4080  Mission  St. 
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Voters  Voice 
Presidential 
Preferences 

By  R.C.  Binsrock 

To  find  out  what  Noe  Valley  residents 
were  thinking  about  this  year's  Presiden- 
tial contest,  the  Voice  took  to  the  streets 
(24th  Street,  that  is)  on  a  sunny  Monday 
afternoon  in  May.  While  some  of  those 
we  accosted  were  reluctant  to  talk  about 
politics,  others  were  only  too  glad  to 
share  their  thoughts. 

Since  over  60%  of  San  Francisco's 
registered  voters  are  Democrats,  it's  not 
surprising  that  the  majority  of  those  we 
interviewed  were  most  interested  in  that 
party's  contest.  President  Ronald  Rea- 
gan and  Democratic  candidates  Jesse 
Jackson,  Walter  Mondale  and  Gary  Hart 
all  received  their  fare  share  of  praise  and 
criticism.  Given  the  consistently  low 
turnout  in  recent  elections  across  Amer- 

•  Today's  Party  • 

Continued  from  Page  I 

make  up  0.3%,  while  those  who  choose 
not  to  have  any  party  affiliation  come  to 

9.3%. 

In  San  Francisco,  the  Democratic, 
Peace  and  Freedom,  and  Libertarian  Par- 
ties do  even  better,  with  63.4%,  1.0%, 
and  0.9%  of  the  voters,  respectively.  Re- 
publicans number  only  19.2%  of  the 
total.  The  American  Independent  Party 
takes  another  1.0%,  while  1.0%  belong 
to  non-qualified  parties  and  13.4%  be- 
long to  no  party  at  all. 

In  addition  to  the  five  major  parties, 
there  are  at  least  nine  that  aren't  large 
enough  to  qualify  for  the  ballot.  Of 
these.  La  Raza  Unida  is  the  largest,  with 
6,309  registered  voters.  At  the  end  of  the 
list  come  the  Equalitarian  Party  with  16 
members  and  the  Technocracy  Party 
with  2.  Also  listed  are  the  Socialist 
Labor,  Socialist  Workers,  Citizens, 
Human  Principles,  National  Unity,  and 
California  Prohibition  Parties. 

If  none  of  these  groups  sounds  right 
for  you,  but  you  still  want  a  chance  to 
move  into  the  White  House,  take  heart. 
Even  if  you're  not  nominated  by  a  qual- 
ified party,  you  can  get  your  name  on  the 
November  ballot  by  submitting  signa- 
tures equaling  1%  of  the  most  recent 
California  vote  for  President.  This  year 
that  comes  to  about  80,000  names.  If 
you  get  started  now,  you  could  be  ready 
for  1988.  □ 


ica.  it  was  reassuring  to  find  that  most 
Noe  Valleons  plan  to  vote  and  have  care- 
fully thought-out  opinions  on  the  current 
state  of  political  affairs. 

"I  have  no  choice  yet,"  says  Larry  Mc- 
Inerny.  55.  He's  a  registered  Democrat 
and  will  definitely  vote  in  the  primary 
because  "I  always  vote,"  an  appropriate 
attitude  for  someone  who  teaches  civics 
at  John  O'Connell  School.  Mclnemy 
lives  at  25th  and  Vicksburg  and  is  lean- 
ing toward  Jackson  because  "he's  the 
only  liberal  that's  running." 

No  matter  who  is  nominated  by  the 
Democrats,  he  says,  "I'll  have  to  vote 
against  Reagan"  in  November.  He  thinks 
the  Republicans  can  be  beaten.  "We're  a 
nation  of  idiots  if  we're  going  to  stand  by 
and  let  this  man  take  us  all  down  the 
drain." 


iMtry  Mclnemy         Barbara  Smith 

Barbara  Smith  lives  at  29th  and  Noe 
and  has  been  working  at  the  24th  Street 
Fotomat  since  April.  She's  18  and  will 
cast  her  first  ballot  ever  in  today's  pri- 
mary. "I  like  Gary  Hart."  she  says.  "He 
reminds  me  of  Kennedy  in  some  ways." 
She  thinks  Hart  has  only  a  "slim"  chance 
to  win  the  nomination,  but  will  go 
Democratic  in  November  even  if  it 
means  voting  for  another  candidate. 

Smith  hopes  the  Democrats  can  take 
the  White  House;  while  she  has  mixed 
feelings  about  Reagan,  she  thinks  the 
country  will  be  better  off  if  someone  else 
takes  over  the  job.  "We  need  an  aggres- 
sive President,"  she  says,  "but  I  think 
he's  a  little  bit  too  pushy." 

Although  she's  a  citizen  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, Teresa  Ebel,  43,  would  go  for 
Jackson  if  she  were  eligible  to  vote. 
"He's  so  refreshing  compared  to  the 
others,"  she  says.  "He  doesn't  seem  as 
highly  political;  he  seems  to  be  sincere." 

An  importer  who  lives  at  Noe  and  Al- 
varado,  Ebel  feels  that  the  voters  should 
"give  him  a  chance — he  can't  be  worse 
than  anyone  else  we've  had."  In  general, 
she  supports  the  Democrats  and  would 
be  "glad  to  see  any  change"  from  the  cur- 
rent administration. 

Rafael,  whose  age  is  a  "military  se- 
cret," works  in  the  Bell  Market  parking 
lot  and  is  a  familiar  sight  to  those  who 
shop  there.  A  resident  of  Alvarado 
Street,  he  voted  for  Reagan  in  1980  and 
plans  to  do  so  again  this  year.  "For  me, 


Jerry  Kelleher 


he's  doing  all  right,"  he  says. 

Unlike  most  Reagan  supporters,  he's 
.not  confident  that  the  Republicans  will 
win  in  November.  He  thinks  the  Presi- 
dent isn't  very  popular  in  Noe  Valley, 
particularly  on  24lh  Street  " 

Susan  Sanarsky,  22,  is  an  artist  and 
picture  framer  who  lives  on  24th  Street. 
She  plans  to  vote  for  Walter  Mondale  in 
the  primary.  "I  support  the  Democrats 
because  they're  more  liberal."  she  says. 

She  thinks  Mondale's  chances  are 
good  in  California,  and  also  thinks  he 
could  win  in  November.  "A  lot  of  people 
seem  to  think  Reagan  has  a  real  good 
chance,  which  kind  of  scares  me." 

Diamond  Street  resident  Patrick  Ma- 
honey,  37,  grew  up  in  Chicago  and 
knows  Jackson's  record  well.  "I  think 
he's  the  only  one  who  has  anything  to 
say  about  anything."  He  will  definitely 
vote  for  Jackson  in  the  primary.  "I  think 
he  has  a  statement  to  make,  and  I'm  100 
percent  behind  him."  A  painting  contrac- 
tor in  San  Francisco,  he  describes  Mon- 
dale as  "the  same  old  thing  that  we've 
had  for  years  and  years,"  but  finds  Hart 
"encouraging."  He  doesn't  plan  to  vote 
in  the  November  election  if  Mondale 
wins  the  Democratic  nomination.  "I  cer- 
tainly couldn't  vote  for  Reagan,  and  I'm 
not  going  to  vote  for  Mondale,"  he  says. 
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Jerry  Kelleher.  71,  supports  Reagan 
and  is  confident  that  he'll  be  re-elected. 
The  other  candidates?  "I  don't  think 
much  of  any  of  them,"  he  says.  The  30th 
Street  resident  plans  to  cast  a  ballot  in  the 
primary,  even  though  Reagan's  nomina- 
tion is  a  foregone'  conclusion,  because 
"there  are  a  couple  of  propositions  I  want 
to  vote  for." 

Renee  Mosley,  24,  is  a  physical 
therapist  and  gym  instructor  who  lives 
on  Potrero  Hill  but  often  visits  24th 


Street  She  supports  Jackson  because  "he 
has  the  Rainbow  Coalition  that's  going 
to  get  together  a  bunch  of  people."  She 
"believes  in  unity"  and  feels  that  Jackson 
"will  be  able  to  unite  us."  Even  if  her 
candidate  isn't  nominated,  she'll  cast  her 
^ote  for  the  Democrats  in  November. 
According  to  her,  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration "gives  people  too  much  certainty 
when  this  should  be  a  time  of  change." 

"I  support  Hart,"  says  Janice,  a  43- 
year-old  housewife  who  lives  on  23rd 
Street.  "I  just  like  him.  I  like  his  feel- 
ing." She  also  likes  Jackson,  but  thinks 
that  Mondale  is  "slow."  She  doesn't 
think  Hart  has  a  chance  to  win  the  nomi- 
nation, but  feels  that  the  "new  energy" 
he  has  contributed  to  the  Democratic 
Party  may  give  it  a  chance  to  win  in 
November. 


Renee  Mosh  y 
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Betty  Daniels,  44,  is  a  legal  secretary' 
who  lives  on  Army  Street  in  the  Mission. 
She  supports  Jackson  but  probably  won't 
vote  in  the  primary  because  she  doesn't 
think  he  can  win  the  nomination.  "I've 
pretty  much  made  up  my  mind  to  wait 
and  see  whether  Mondale  or  Hart  comes 
out  of  this,  and  then  support  whoever 
does"  in  the  general  election,  she  says. 

Daniels  feels  that  Jackson's  candidacy 
will  ultimately  have  a  positive  effect. 
"It'll  slow  some  people  down  and  cause 
them  to  think."  She  also  believes  that  the 
Democrats  have  a  chance  in  November. 
"I  would  guess  that  there  are  enough 
people  dissatisfied  with  Reagan  by  now," 
she  says.  "He's  sort  of  shown  who  he 
is."  □ 
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simplistic  consciousness.  The  album's 
lyrics,  contained  in  a  pocket-size  booklet 
conceived  by  Vinson,  shine  a  fresh  light, 
on  macho  romance  ("Will  you  look  in 
my  eyes/And  tell  me  if  I  start  to  cry"), 
growing  up  ("On  the  Coast  I've  made  my 
home/I  like  to  imagine  that  nothing's 
changed/I  make  believe  that  no  one's 
died/ And  my  old  car  hasn't  rusted..."), 
and  politics  ("New  and  clever/Methods 
to  oppress  the  masses/Cute  and  tactful/ 
Reasons  for  collecting  taxes"). 

Brinckman  explains  that  the  throw- 
back to  '50s  rock  heard  in  a  lot  of  new 
wave  and  punk  music  is  more  than  meets 
the  ear.  "Rock  'n'  roll  started  out  as  a 
revolution  of  consciousness  of  sexuality 
and  race.  When  Big  Money  came  in, 
they  turned  a  Revolution  of  the  Left  into 
an  Institution  of  the  Right,  a  tool  to 
further  racism  and  sexism.  But  we 
haven't  lost  the  energy  that  rock  origi- 
nally had." 

He  admits,  however,  that  the  volume 
of  delivery  and  the  psychic  condition  of 
the  sort  of  drinking,  dancing  crowd 
which  frequents  Graffiti  can  combine  to 
obscure  lyrical  significance.  "When  the 
bulk  of  your  audience  is  inebriated,"  he 
concedes,  "the  best  thing  you  can  expect 
is  that  everybody  has  a  good  time." 

Fade  to  Black's  Paulette  Denis,  who 
lives  with  bassist  Jeff  Rees  in  an  apart- 
ment above  Precita  Park,  is  clear  that  her 
group  is  "definitely  not  a  political  band." 
They  have  sometimes  been  classed  as 
"death  rock"  for  their  tendency  towards 
pale  make-up,  outrageous  hairstyles,  and 
metal  jewelry,  and  their  lyrics  are  more 
likely  to  reflect  personal  experiences 
than  definitive  points  of  view.  "They're 
not  real  readable,"  says  Denis. 

Rees  points  out  that  the  genre  which 
began  as  punk  in  the  mid- '70s  and 
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William  Vinson  has  established  Graffiti  on  Valencia  Street  as  the  hot  spot  for  the  city's 
new  wave  rockers. 


evolved  into  new  wave  is  "like  a  tree 
now,"  whose  branches  bear  everything 
from  "hard  core,"  associated  with 
leather,  shaved  heads,  and  stage-diving, 
to  "synth  pop."  personified  by  Michael 
Jackson. 

Rees  and  Denis  hope  to  get  to  Eng- 
land, the  motherland  of  punk,  where 
"there's  a  lot  more  opportunity  and  they 
always  seem  to  set  trends." 

The  Stores 

In  the  meantime,  the  musical  couple 


continue  to  hold  down  their  "straight" 
jobs,  he  repairing  typewriters  and  cal- 
culators and  she  selling  footware  at 
Rabat.  "My  boss  is  great,"  says  Denis. 
"She's  real  happy  I'm  doing  what  I'm 
doing  and  she  accommodates  my  sched- 
ule." Denis  also  feels  that,  along  with  the 
Haight  and  North  Beach.  Noe  Valley  is 
supportive  of  new  wave  and  that  "you 
can  get  it  all  on  24th  Street  " 

Barbara  Arena,  who  manages  Algebra, 
seconds  that  opinion.  Her  own  outfits  are 


imaginatively  put  together  from  her  own 
stock,  with  the-  exception  of  shoes, 
which  she  often  buys  at  Rabat.  In  addi- 
tion to  Spandau  shirts  and  nylon  pants. 
Algebra  features  an  interesting  variety  of 
accessories  suitable  for  new  wave,  re- 
ggae, thrash,  or  even  heavy  metal  nights 
at  Graffiti.  Arena  cautions,  however, 
that  spikes  have  been  banned  from  some 
schools  and  concert  halls. 

As  for  the  business.  Arena  is  proud  of 
her  progress  after  a  year  and  a  half  in  the 
neighborhood,  though  "I  don't  know 
whether  I  really  fit  in  with  the  other 
merchants." 

A  few  doors  west  on  24th,  Joshua 
Simon  is  hanging  more  and  more  dan- 
cey,  daring  clothing  between  its  tra- 
ditional displays  of  urban  safari  wear. 
Liz  Klein,  the  store's  manager,  reports 
that  silk-screened  Chihuahua  tee-shirts 
and  tee-shirt  skirts  are  particularly  popu- 
lar with  the  club  crowd,  and  can  be 
nicely  combined  with  the  shop's  supply 
of  Jamz  laced  boots,  Julie  Weston  tights, 
and  a  pajr  of  shades. 

Spencer,  the  new  kid  with  varicolored 
hair  down  the  block  at  Red  Peppers,  de- 
scribes his  store  (one  of  a  chain  of  five) 
as  "a  modern  variety  store  with  inexpen- 
sive affordable  fashions  all  the  way  to 
bizarre  gifts."  It's  anybody's  guess 
which  category  fits  the  mesh  gloves, 
studs,  handcuffs,  and  raccoon  tails  on 
sale  there,  but  there  are  also  sweats  and 
tee-shirts  which  are  more  "accessible,"  if 
less  chi-chi  than  the  threads  sold  else- 
where. There's  a  difference  also  in  the 
store's  background  music:  Spencer  plays 
tapes  of  Johnny  V  and  other  local  bands, 
while  Joshua  Simon  pushes  "Thriller." 

But  this  is  a  neighborhood  that  toler- 
ates, or  maybe  even  encourages,  diver- 
si  t>  That's  probably  why  the  new  styles 
and  sounds  can  feel  comfortable  here. 
As  The  Defectors  sing  it.  "The  past  and 
the  future  reside /Together  side  by 
side..."  □ 


NOW  OPEN 

IN  NOE  VALLEY 

Come  pay  us  a  visit! 


Paulette  Denis  and  Jeff  Rees  of  the  band  Fade  to  Black  are  as  amazed  as  anybody  at  the 
polymorphous  evolution  of  punk  and  new  wave.  But  real  life  for  them  still  means 
holding  "straight"  jobs  and  getting  married  next  month. 
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Friends'  Fair  Fares  Well, 
Neighborhood  Kids  Around 


By  Barbara  Van  Kuyk 

Like  the  patient  parents  of  a  confused 
and  wayward  child,  this  spring  the 
Friends  of  Noe  Valley  successfully 
coaxed  their  community  fair  off  the 
streets  and  guided  it  back  home.  With 
the  exception  of  one  uninvited  and  inex- 
cusably rude  guest — the  wind — the  May 
19  Friends  Community  Fair  was  entirely 
of,  by  and  for  the  residents  of  Noe  Val- 
ley. 

Saturday  afternoon  at  James  Lick 
Playground  was  a  lively,  colorful  collage 
of  balloons,  games,  painted  faces,  local 
entertainers,  sales  from  quilts  to  herbs, 
contests  catering  to  all  ages,  and  tables 
leafleted  by  groups  from  the  Substitute 
Teachers  Organization  to  the  S.P.C.A., 
all  enclosed  within  the  muraled  walls  of 
the  playground. 

"It's  nice  that  it's  off  the  street,"  said 
Noe  Valley  resident  Margo  Olmstead. 
"It's  good  for  the  kids."  Such  favorable 
responses  were  common  among  fair- 
goers,  and  certainly  among  children, 
who  were  very  much  included  in  the 
activities. 


fore  the  match,  one  of  the  judges.  Super- 
visor'Harry  Britt,  voiced  his  approval  of 
the  goings-on,  calling  the  Friends  of  Noe 
Valley  "one  of  the  best  neighborhood  or- 
ganizations in  the  city."  He  added, 
"Everybody  knows  street  fairs  have  been 
getting  a  little  out  of  hand,  but  you  can 
trust  them  | the  Friends]  to  put  together  a 
fair  like  this." 

In  the  water-tasting,  Britt  and  his  fel- 
low judges.  Mission  Police  Captain  Vic- 
tor Macia,  Municipal  Court  Judge  Inu 
Gyemant,  Corrie  Anders  of  the  Exam- 
iner, and  Channel  4  new  reporter  Ed 
Arnow,  sampled  tap  water  from  six  Bay 
Area  sources.  First  place  went  to  the  bot- 
tle from  the  East  Bay  Municipal  Utility 
District,  which  Anders  described  as  hav- 
ing "nice  legs  on  it." 

Contra  Costa  County  came  in  second, 
and  third  place  went  to  Marin  County, 
which,  according  to  Captain  Macia, 
tasted  "like  a  mountain  spring." 

Tying  for  fourth  were  Santa  Clara  Val- 
ley's "well"  water  and  S.F.'s  Hetch 
Hetchy  offering,  which  Macia  said 
tasted  "like  an  old  rusty  spring."  San 
Francisco's  San  Andreas  Filter  Plant 


"No,  no,  no. .  .first  the  dime,  then  the  drink."  Peppertree  Day  Care  vendorettes  helped 
quench  the  thirst  of  revelers  at  the  Friends'  Fair  last  month. 


While  young  entrepreneurs  operated 
their  own  face-painting  booth  in  front  of 
the  stage,  many  others  embarked  on  a 
scavenger  hunt  that  led  them  as  far  as 
24th  and  Church  Streets  in  search  of  a  tea 
bag,  the  recipe  for  bagels,  a  bag  of  trash, 
the  names  of  San  Francisco's  last  four 
mayors,  as  well  as  an  object  the  contest's 
creators  thought  would  be  impossible  to 
find — a  bone. 

But  the  winners  returned  within  an 
hour  with  the  list  completed.  And  the 
bone?  "We  just  asked  somebody  here 
who  was  eating  a  piece  of  chicken," 
explained  Katie  Cutler,  10.  Katie  and  the 
other  winning  contestants,  Sarah  Cohen, 
11;  Teddy  Cohen.  10;  and  Richard  Erk- 
kila,  7  (and  a  half!),  said  they'd  obtained 
most  of  their  information  from  the  li- 
brary, and  that  they  were  "surprised  and 
very  proud"  to  have  won. 

Back  at  the  stage,  as  the  sound  of 
Bruce  Forman  and  his  merry  band  of 
baseball  buddies'  a  cappella  version  of 
"Take  Me  Out  to  the  Ball  Game"  merci- 
fully drifted  off  into  a  gale,  the  infamous 
water-tasting  contest  drew  near. 

In  those  tense,  anxious  moments  be- 


crawled  into  last  place. 

Comedien  Marga  Gomez  took  the 
stage  at  one  o'clock,  emceeing  the  par- 
ent-child look-alike  contest,  which 
turned  into  a  rather  chaotic,  though 
humorous  event. 

"You're  not  one  of  those  Noe  Valley 
kids  named  Tofu  or  Morning  Star,  are 
you?"  Gomez  asked  of  a  silent  toddler 
lip-mashing  the  microphone.  Looking 
back  to  the  parent,  Gomez  quipped,  "So 
how  did  you  two  meet?" 

Aside  from  a  few  AWOL  contestants, 
the  event  was  a  popular  one,  attracting 
such  varied  families  as  Pop  Bozo,  who 
bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  his  dog 
Motto,  and  Marcia  McGedrick  from  Mo- 
tion Arts,  trying  to  pass  off  a  mannequin 
torso.  Miss  Nell,  as  her  sadly  uptight 
offspring.  The  winners  were  the  only 
family  to  include  three  generations — 
grandmother  Pearl  Bolger,  daughter  Pearl 
Gaviloff,  and  granddaughter  Amber 
Gaviloff. 

Musician  Jody  Guthrie  surprised  the 
crowd  next  as  an  unannounced  guest, 
singing  two  original  blues  selections 
backed  by  acoustic  guitar.  "I  live  here." 


The  quartet  on  the  right  is  not  \  oe  \  alley 's  shortest  a  cappella  group.  Rather,  they  won 
the  Friends  of  Noe  Valley  's  scavenger  hunt.  From  left:  Richard  Erkkila,  Katy  (  •///<  r. 
Sarah  Cohen  and  Teddy  Cohen. 


the  son  of  Woodie  and  brother  of  Arlo 
explained.  "I'm  not  just  traveling." 

Jazz  vocalist  Kathi  Walkup  then  took 
the  stage,  singing  such  standards  as  "All 
of  Me"  and  "Sugar." 

Next  came  seven  members  of  the 
Community  Boards  Program,  who  with 
•strong  participation  from  the  audience 
and  the  wind,  demonstrated  five  ways  of 
how  not  to  handle  conflict  before  pre- 
senting the  Community  Board  method. 

As  the  break-dancers  organized  them- 
selves for  the  last  contest  of  the  day,  ta- 
blers  packed  up,  fruit  cuppers  reduced 
their  refreshments  to  half  price,  and  the 
crowd  packed  tight  around  the  stage  to 
watch  the  four  teams  of  boys  aged  7  to  19 
strut,  pop.  and  break  in  heated  competi- 
tion. 

"It's  a  good  use  of  energy,"  said  one 
Mission  elementary  school  teacher  in  the 
audience  who  wished  to  remain  anony- 
mous. "When  you  see  groups  of  kids 
forming  circles,  you  know  the  only  com- 
petition is  dancing,  not  saying  anybody's 
mother  is  anything." 

The  flying  feet,  spinning  bodies  and 
loud  rap  music  of  each  team  held  the  au- 
dience rapt,  and  the  Furious  Rockers, 
who  elected  to  dance  on  linoleum- 
covered  cement  rather  than  the  stage, 
came  in  first  place.  Dancer  Anthony 
"Mr.  Boneless"  Alonzo,  who  performs 
regularly  at  Pier  39,  reported  that  the 


team  had  been  together  "about  a  week . " 

"There's  such  community  feeling," 
commented  Karen  Martin  as  the  crowd 
dispersed.  "The  fair  on  24th  Street  is  just 
too  commercial."  However,  one  Noe 
Valley  resident,  Eileen  Carey,  was  disap- 
pointed by  the  fair.  "I  find  it  really 
tacky,"  said  Carey.  "I  brought  money  to 
buy  stuff.  If  this  is  supposed  to  replace 
the  24th  Street  Fair,  it  doesn't." 

But  Friends  Vice  President  Jean  Amos 
finds  this  attitude  easy  to  reckon  with. 
"You  enjoy  it  for  different  reasons,"  she 
maintains.  "It's  a  totally  different  thing." 

By  the  end  of  the  day,  the  Friends 
seemed  extremely  pleased  with  their 
event.  President  Sonja  Dale  said.  "Three 
months  of  eating,  sleeping  and  breathing 
'Fair'"  were  worth  it. 

"There's  a  lot  of  tension  in  organizing 
a  thing  like  this,"  explained  Amos,  add- 
ing that  it's  difficult  to  be  demanding  of 
volunteers.  "But  the  people  are  just 
troopers.  There  was  a  lot  of  good  feeling 
on  the  day  of  the  fair,  and  no  major 
wrinkles." 

In  the  future,  the  Friends  say  they 
would  like  to  expand  on  the  same  for- 
mal, but  still  keep  the  fair  low-key, 
friendly,  and  completely  Noe  Valley. 
"That's  the  best  part  about  this  whole 
thing,"  reflected  Amos.  "It's  all  neigh- 
bors." 
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•  El  Salvador  • 
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sanctuary  church  and  has  since  given  ref- 
uge to  an  El  Salvadoran  family.  The  fam- 
ily is  not  actually  housed  in  the  church 
but  somewhere  in  the  parish. 

Sanctuary  churches  claim  that  most  El 
Salvadorans  fleeing  their  country  are 
political  refugees,  marked  for  death  or 
persecution,  and  should  therefore  be 
granted  asylum  in  this  country.  The  U.S. 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
(INS),  which  implements  the  govern- 
ment's immigration  policies,  says  they 
are  more  often  economic  refugees  and. 
as  such,  subject  to  deportation. 

Ironically,  both  sides  cite  the  same  law 
to  support  their  case.  Congress  stipulated 
in  the  1980  Refugee  Act  that  a  political 
refugee  is  any  person  who  would  be 
persecuted  or  who  fears  persecution 
upon  return  to  their  country  on  account 
of  nationality,  creed,  race,  political  opin- 
ion, or  membership  in  a  social  grouping. 
Similar  language  is  contained  in  the 
United  Nations  Convention  and  Protocol 
on  Refugees,  to  which  the  United  States 
gave  treaty  status  in  1968. 

Differences  obviously  arise  over  inter- 
pretation of  the  law.  INS  officials  say 
that  coming  from  an  area  of  political  up- 
heaval, like  EI  Salvador,  does  not  au- 
tomatically guarantee  asylum.  "The 
test,"  says  David  Ilchert,  director  of  the 
INS's  San  Francisco  district,  "is  not  that 
there's  political  instability. .  .The  test  is. 
does  the  government  of  that  country 
have  a  policy  of  persecuting  persons?" 

If  the  individual  can  establish  factu- 
ally that  he  has  a  well-founded  fear  of 
persecution  in  his  own  country,  then  he 
will  be  classified  a  political  refugee.  But, 
insists  Ilchert,  most  EI  Salvadorans  can- 
not produce  adequate  evidence  of  perse- 
cution. 

Ilchert  goes  along  with  the  govern- 
ment's position  that  most  El  Salvadorans 
come  here  for  economic  reasons,  to  sim- 
ply raise  their  standard  of  living,  and  are 
therefore  not  entitled  to  asylum.  Accord- 
ing to  the  INS  director,  the  typical  El  Sal- 
vadoran comes  to  the  U.S.  because 
"there's  a  war  going  on,  and  I  can't  get  a 
job." 

People  who  provide  sanctuary  find  it 
hard  to  believe  that  the  law  can  be  inter- 
preted as  denying  El  Salvadorans  status 
as  political  refugees.  They  call  the  gov- 
ernment's current  policy  "unjust"  and 
"deceitful."  Father  Sammon  thinks  the 
U.S.  is  reluctant  to  allow  political  re- 
fugees from  El  Salvador  because  to  do  so 
would  mean  acknowledging  the  oppres- 
sive nature  of  that  country's  regime. 
"The  question  is,  ztre  we  supporting 
governments  that  are  doing  this  [perse- 
cution]?" he  asks. 

Legal  questions  aside,  most  individu- 
als involved  in  the  sanctuary  movement 
feel  morally  bound  to  help.  "What  we're 
doing  is  a  correct  thing  to  do,"  says 
Father  Anthony  McGuire,  pastor  of 
Most  Holy  Redeemer  Church  at  100  Dia- 
mond St.  His  church  has  been  granting 
sanctuary  to  two  or  three  refugees  at  a 
time  over  the  past  three  years. 

According  to  McGuire,  most  of  the 
people  the  church  shelters  were  not 
necessarily  politically  involved  in  their 
own  country.  Rather,  they  were  indi- 


Father  Anthony  McGuire,  pastor  of  Most  Holy  Redeemer  Church,  supports  the 
continued  use  of  church  resources  to  provide  sanctuary  for  refugees  from  El  Salvador, 
hut  notes  that  his  parishioners  are  divided  on  the  issue. 


viddals  who  had  become  aware  of  the 
"hopelessly  unjust  structure"  of  their 
country  or  who  tried  to  improve  "basic 
human  conditions."  The  fact  that  they, 
spoke  out  against  the  prevailing  system 
earned  them  a  place  on  a  death  squad  hit 
list  and  forced  them  to  flee. 

Father  McGuire  is  reluctant  to  say 
how  refugees  reach  this  country,  how 
they  find  out  about  his  church,  or  if  they 
are  being  sheltered  within  the  actual 
church  or  somewhere  else  within  the 
church  parish.  He  does  say  refugees  go 
through  a  great  deal  of  "trial  and  diffi- 
culty" to  reach  the  U.S.  and  that  a  grape- 
vine exists  to  guide  them  to  sanctuary 
churches. 

Most  Holy  Redeemer  Church  has  not 
officially  declared  itself  as  a  sanctuary 
church  even  though  it  has  been  accepting 
refugees.  Father  McGuire  says  the 
church's  parishioners  are  still  divided  on 
the  subject  of  sanctuary,  with  some  peo- 
ple opposing  its  illegal  nature.  Father 
McGuire  expects  a  vote  later  this  year  on 
whether  to  formally  join  the  sanctuary 
movement.  He  says  that  although  he 
would  probably  go  along  with  the  major- 
ity vote,  he  would  be  "surprised  and  dis- 
appointed" if  the  parish  did  not  approve 
sanctuary. 

In  addition  to  offering  refuge,  Most 
Holy  Redeemer  sponsors  the  Father 
Moriarty  Central  American  Refugee 
Program,  named  for  the  church's  late 
pastor,  Father  Cuchulain  Moriarty.  who 
began  the  sanctuary  program  three  years 
ago.  The  refugee  program,  operating  out 
of  the  church's  former  convent,  mainly 
offers  legal  services  for  Guatemalans 
and  El  Salvadorans  who  have  fled  their 
countries. 

According  to  Sandra  Gutierrez,  the 
program's  co-director,  the  INS  deports 


three  to  four  hundred  El  Salvadoran  ref- 
ugees every  month  from  California 
alone.  She  calls  the  deportations  "a  very 
dangerous  matter"  because  many  of 
these  refugees  face  imprisonment  or 
even  execution  upon  their  return. 
"You're  literally  saving  lives  when  you 
prevent  deportation,"  says  Gutierrez. 

St.  Teresa's  Father  Sammon  adds  that 
the  INS  is  "isolating  and  terrorizing"  El 
Salvadoian  refugees  into  signing  depor- 
tation waivers  and  sending  them  back  to 
El  Salvador  without  an  opportunity  for  a 
hearing  on  their  case. 

Ilchert  denies  that  pressure  to  sign 
waivers  has  been  applied  to  El  Salvador- 
ans, but  he  does  admit  that  very  few 
claims  for  asylum  have  been  adjudi- 
cated, with  most  apprehended  refugees 
"volunteering"  to  return  home.  Ilchert 
also  denies  that  deportees  have  been  exe- 
cuted back  in  their  country  and  attributes 
the  high  number  of  deaths  in  El  Salvador 
to  the  war  currently  raging  there. 

Why  can't  El  Salvadorans  leave  their 
country  legally?  Gutierrez  says  a  person 
needs  money  and  connections  to  get  out 
with  a  U.S.  visa.  "It's  a  very  corrupt  sys- 
tem." Most  El  Salvadorans  cannot  even 
get  a  tourist  visa  to  the  United  States.  Il- 
chert says  that  potential  tourists  from  El 
Salvador  would  have  to  convince  a  U.S. 
consul  that  they  want  to  come  here  for 
reasons  other  than  immigration — Ilchert 
concedes  that  most  consuls  aren't  easily 
convinced. 

The  sanctuary  movement  began  in 
198 1 ,  when  an  Arizona  Quaker,  Jim  Cor- 
bett,  posted  a  sign  in  his  church  saying 
that  El  Salvadorans  were  welcome  to 
stay  Corbett  spread  the  word  around  the 
country  that  these  people  needed  refuge. 
The  movement  has  member  churches 
both  in  this  country  and  in  Canada. 


Not  all  sanctuary  churches  necessarily 
provide  direct  shelter.  Carl  Smith,  pastor 
of  the  Noe  Valley  Ministry  at  1021  San- 
chez St.  says  the  important  thing  is  in 
some  way  to  be  in  "solidarity"  with  the 
El  Salvadorans.  His  Presbyterian  church 
has -recently  taken  preliminary  steps  to 
become  a  sanctuary  church. 

Smith  says  his  congregation  will  un- 
doubtedly contribute  clothing,  food,  and 
money  for  the  housing  of  refugees,  but 
may  not  actually  take  them  into  their 
homes.  "Every  sanctuary  church  makes 
their  own  definition  as  to  what  they  can 
do  according  to  their  resources  and  abil- 
ity." He  expects  his  congregation  to  for- 
mally vote  this  month  on  joining  the 
movement. 

As  the  rush  to  provide  sanctuary  inten- 
sifies, increased  pressure  may  be  brought 
against  the  movement  by  the  govern- 
ment. Becky  Rauber  of  San  Francisco 
Catholic  Social  Services,  an  agency  that 
aides  refugees,  already  sees  "danger  sig- 
nals" of  an  impending  crackdown  on 
church  people. 

Rauber  sees  the  policies  of  the  INS  as 
mirroring  the  government's  overall  pol- 
icy in  Central  America — which  means 
hanging  tough.  Although  the  INS  has 
said  it  will  not  enter  churches  and  drag 
out  refugees,  she  notes,  the  agency  has 
become  more  "consistent"  ab^put  watch- 
ing churches  and  letting  them  know 
they're  being  watched.  An  ominous  sign 
of  the  government's  possible  intent  was 
the  recent  arrest  and  conviction  of  a 
Texas  woman,  who  was  transporting  El 
Salvadorans  to  refuge. 

"Most  people  look  at  prosecution  as 
maybe  not  inevitable,  but  certainly 
something  that's  a  great  potential,"  says 
Rauber. 

Although  many  members  of  the  sanc- 
tuary movement  are  beginning  to  come 
to  grips  with  the  prospect  of  arrest  and 
trial,  they  remain  firm  in  their  resolve  to 
continue  their  work. 
.  "We  know  we  have  to  put  ourselves  on 
the  line  to  some  extent,"  says  Smith, 
who  calls  his  involvement  in  the  move- 
ment a  "leap  of  faith." 

Father  McGuire  says  that  "if  it  came  to 
[prosecution],  I  don't  think  I'd  change 
my  position. . .  .That's  why  it's  impor- 
tant to  have  community  support." 

One  way  to  avoid  a  possible  confron- 
tation between  the  government  and  sanc- 
tuary people  would  be  to  have  a 
moratorium  on  deportations.  Father 
Sammon  says  legislation  now  pending  in 
Congress  would  halt  the  return  of  ref- 
ugees for  three  years  in  order  to  study 
what  has  happened  to  deportees. 

As  for  the  refugees  themselves,  many 
will  remain  in  sanctuary  ^or  an  average 
stay  of  one  to  two  years.  Then  when  they 
are  better  able  to  cope,  they  will  be  cut 
loose  from  church  protection.  At  that 
point  they  may  return  to  El  Salvador,  as- 
suming there  is  a  settlement  to  accom- 
modate them,  or  they  may  try  to  inte- 
grate into  American  society — but 
perhaps  always  looking  over  their  shoul- 
der for  a  government  agent. 

Most  refugees  desperately  crave  peace 
and  security,  conditions  that  most  of  us 
take  for  granted . 

"I  just  want  to  find  a  place  to  get  safe," 
says  Marianella,  "until  the  terror  and  ag- 
gression against  the  people  ends  in  El 
Salvador." 
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Nation's  Oldest 
FM  Station 
Speaks  to 
New  Listeners 


By  Suzanne  Scott 

KALW  radio  is  like  the  little  engine 
that  could.  Operating  out  of  the  fifth 
floor  of  John  O'Connell  High  with  dec- 
ades-old equipment  gathered  piece  by 
piece  and  a  satellite  dish  parked  in  the 
back  lot,  the  public-access  station  (91.7 
FM)  has  struggled  to  be  heard  over  the 
years.  Now  with  an  unusual  new  for- 
mula— big  band  music  and  public  affairs 
programming — thejittle  station  not  only 
"thinks  it  can,"  but  does  succeed  in  get- 
ting its  message  across  loud  and  clear. 

KALW  started  out  over  40  years  ago 
using  the  then-experimental  FM  equip- 
ment from  the  1939-40  World's  Fair  on 
Treasure  Island.  The  San  Francisco  Uni- 
fied School  District  bought  the  turntables 
and  amplifiers  to  start  a  television  and 
radio  training  school. 

That  makes  it  "the  oldest  FM  station  in 
the  United  States  of  America,"  according 
to  Ted  Samuel,  general  manager  and 
naturally  one  of  KALW's  biggest  fans. 

The  school  district  still  holds  the  radio 
station's  license,  and  25  people  graduate 
from  KALW's  training  course  each  year. 
At  one  time  the  chief  engineers  from  all 
five  major  Bay  Area  TV  stations  had 
graduated  from  KALW.  The  classes  are 
for  people  with  a  serious  interest  in  a 
broadcasting  career — one  of  the  pre- 
requisites for  acceptance  into  the  pro- 
gram is  an  FCC  license. 

The  World's  Fair  equipment  is,  of 
course,  no  longer  state-of-the-art,  but 
there  are  still  a  couple  of  leftover  ar- 
tifacts in  the  rehearsal  room.  Over  the 
years  chief  engineer  Jack  Phillips  and  his 
students  have  put  together  a  workable 
amalgam  of  hand-me-down  and  more 
sophisticated  radio  equipment. 

In  return  for  being  included  in  the 
school  district's  budget,  KALW  broad- 
casts the  Board  of  Education's  twice- 
monthly  meetings.  "We  are  also  commit- 
ted to  work  with  any  teacher  or  any 
student  to  develop  a  program  for  KALW," 
says  Samuel.  A  few  weeks  ago,  a  class 
recorded  2  play  about  Indian  lore. 

The  format  for  what  Samuel  calls  his 
"neighborhood  station"  is  equal  parts  of 
public  information  and  music  of  the 
swing  era. 

National  Public  Radio  (NPR),  a  Wash- 
ington, D  C. -based  source  of  informa- 


tional programs,  supplies  much  of  the 
public  affairs  material,  including  na- 
tional news  "magazines"  from  the  U.S. 
("All  Things  Considered").  England  (the 
BBC's  "Radio  Newsreel"),  and  Canada 
("As  It  Happens"). 

But  KALW  also  subscribes  to  several 
other  program  sources,  for  instance  New 
Dimensions  Radio,  located  in  the  Castro 
District.  New  Dimensions  produces  an 
hour- long  program  of  the  same  name 
which  Director  of  Broadcasting  Phil 
Catalfo  describes  as  a  "whole  earth 
catalog"  on  topics  ranging  from  "acu- 
puncture to  Zen." 

Catalfo  considers  KALW  "one  of  the 
few  stations  that  takes  community  pro- 
gramming seriously.  I  think  KALW  is 
one  of  the  hidden  treasures  of  San  Fran- 
cisco." 

Other  satellite  subscriptions  include 
the  satirical  music  and  variety  show 
"Prairie  Home  Companion,"  a  Ray  Brad- 
bury science  fiction  series,  and  Saturday 
morning  children's  shows  like  "Star 
Wars." 

In  the  evenings,  KALW  makes  the 
shift  to  big  band  dance  music  of  the  '30s 
and  '40s.  So  how  does  "Lullaby  of  Broad- 
way" fit  in  with  world  news?  Samuel  ex- 
plains that  with  75  radio  stations  in  the 
Bay  Area,  many  specializing  in  one  type 
of  music,  KALW  had  to  come  up  with  its 
own  brand  of  exclusive  programming. 
"This  format  is  attractive  to  at  least  some 
people."  he  says. 

Until  about  a  year  ago,  the  station  had 
broadcast  an  eclectic  mixture  of  jazz, 
classical,  blues  and  folk  music,  along 
with  its  regular  news  segments.  But 
when  another  local  station,  KMPX.  sud- 
denly switched  from  big  band  to  rock, 
KALW  stepped  in  to  fill  the  vacuum. 
Worried  about  where  he  could  get 
anough  big  band  and  swing  music  to  air 
six  nights  a  week,  Samuel  called  a  big 
band  expert  who  hosts  a  radio  show  out 
of  Kentucky  (heard,  of  course,  on 
KALW).  He  told  Samuel,  "'You've  got 
the  best  guy  there  who  knows  the  most 
about  big  band  in  the  Bay  Area — Bill 
Moriyama.'"  Moriyama.  who  had  worked 
at  KMPX,  was  immediately  recruited 
and  is  now  the  developmental  director  at 
KALW. 

Moriyama  grew  up  listening  to  his 
father's  old  78  rpm  records.  While  the 
other  kids  on  the  block  were  listening  to 
the  Everly  Brothers,  his  family  was  bop- 
ping to  big  band.  Moriyama  has  a  collec- 
tion of  over  6,000  big  band  records, 
which  he  uses  in  a  show  he  hosts  called 
"Swing  Shift."  Now  the  little  radio  sta- 
tion is  the  only  big  band  station  in  San 
Francisco. 

The  new  specialization  seems  to  have 
paid  off.  KALW  has  doubled  its  listeners 
in  the  past  year,  according  to  Arbitron 
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Ted  Samuel  (standing)  and  BUI  Moriyama  have  injected  new  life  into  A  li  \\ 's 
programming  by  featuring  the  big  band  sounds  of  the  '  Ws  and  '40s. 


ratings  (the  Neilsons  of  radio).  Even 
though  KALW  broadcasts  with  only 
1.900  watts  (compared  to  KGO's 
125,000  watts),  it  has  a  radius  of  at  least 
50  miles,  thanks  to  a  small  Twin  Peaks 
tower  installed  in  1975. 

Betty  De  Losada,  public  relations  vol- 
unteer and  an  avid  KALW  fan.  is  pleased 
with  the  big  band  focus.  She  thinks  the 
music  is  not  only  sweet  nostalgia  for  a  lot 
of  older  folks,  but  an  exciting  new  dis- 
covery for  younger  people.  (Listeners 
are  between  the  ages  of  25  and  45.) 

"Swing  Shift"  and  a  number  of  the 
other  programs  are  produced  in  KALW's 
studios  at  the  high  school,  located  at 
2905  21st  St.  in  the  Mission.  Peter  Min- 
tun,  well-known  pianist  at  L'Etoile's, 
does  a  show  called  "Music  in  the  Air." 
The  Chrysanthemum  Ragtime  Band 
plays  turn-of-the-century  music  for 
"Come  On  An'  Hear!"  a  program  which 
won  a  1984  Broadcast  Media  Award. 

The  Royal  Society  Jazz  Orchestra, 
which  performs  dance  music  and  jazz 
from  the  late  '20s  and  early  '30s  at  Earth- 
quake McGoon's,  does  a  show  called 
"Jazz  Sweet  and  Hot."  One  night  a 
month  the  11 -piece  band  broadcasts  live 
from  the  Mark  Hopkins  Hotel.  Don 
Neely,  orchestra  leader  and  Noe  Valley 
neighbor,  does  some  of  the  hosting  for 
the  year-old  show.  KALW  "provides  an 
alternative  to  anything  else,  carrying  on 
where  KMPX  left  off,"  says  Neely. 

Even  with  its  new  upbeat  tempo, 
KALW  remains  a  public-access  station. 
That  means  no  commercials,  but  lots  of 
public  service  announcements.  "Every 
Mission  District  organization  must  have 
broadcast  from  here."  says  Samuel. 
KALW  became  a  leader  in  bilingual  pro- 


gramming when  13  years  ago  it  started  to 
simulcast  the  1 1 :00  KGO-TV  news  in 
Cantonese.  "We  were  the  first  station  in 
the  U .  S .  to  do  that ,"  Samuel  says  proudly. 

Many  shows  originate  with  volunteers 
or  other  non-professionals.  "To  Health 
With  You."  a  medical  talk  show,  and 
"Tell  Me  A  Story,"  featuring  prominent 
authors  reading  from  their  work,  were 
both  conceived  by  outside  community 
members. 

Samuel  is  willing  to  listen  to  anyone's 
program  suggestions.  To  make  sure  the 
end  result  does  not  sound  homemade,  he 
and  his  staff  work  with  volunteers  to  im- 
prove concepts  and  develop  a  profes- 
sional sounding  program. 

Samuel  has  a  small  staff  of  10  (some  of 
whom  work  part-time)  and  depends  on 
more  than  50  volunteers,  including 
musicians,  to  get  the  music  and  informa- 
tion over  the  airwaves. 

There  is  also  financial  and  volunteer 
support  from  The  Friends  of  KALW, 
formed  in  part  to  raise  money  for  the 
low-budget  station.  On  June  9.  the  group 
will  co-sponsor  a  KALW  Open  House, 
which  will  include  hourly  tours  of  the 
station.  Later  this  month,  "Ai«senic  and 
Old  Lace"  will  be  performed  by  KALW 
volunteers  and  the  Wednesday  Players. 
(Call  648-1177  for  details.) 

But  because  of  its  public  nature, 
KALW  still  struggles  to  survive  and 
must  frequently  ask  for  listener  support. 
"Both  in  public  and  commercial  radio 
there's  a  dangerous  trend  to  be  slick, 
streamlined  and  formatted,"  laments 
New  Dimensions'  Catalfo.  "I  think 
KALW  is  to  be  seen  as  an  endangered 
species.  We  should  do  our  best  to  pre- 
serve and  protect  it." 
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1st  Class  Free 
with  this  ad 


(Is  a  high-energy,  total 
fitness  program  designed 
wiln  you  in  mind. 
No  contract  to  sign 

pay  montnly  or  pet  OA1S 
Join  anytlmo 

All  ages  we/come 

ie  ,oi\  ot  fitness  con 
partopaie  Easy  10  toUow 
roulmos  allow  you  lo  work  ai 
your  own  pao*  (tor*  tor  June 
jauercrte  age*  4-16  and 
Modified  J&rjercse  to'  sencs 
pregnant  mothers  and  tho»o  with 
special  nealih  oonsideraiens  *i 
torn*  locawmsi 
fitness  that*  tun 

dance-based  rouime* 
are  conoiuousry  updated  10  your 
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Taught  by  carelulty  trained 
certified  Jatierclse  Instructor 


Instructor:  Chris  Palm 
Mon  Wed  5:40  &  6:50 
McAteer  High  Cafe 
555  Portola  &  O'Shaughnessy 
Tue./Thur.  5:30  &  6:45 
Edison  Elem  School 
22nd  &  Dolores 
$4-Class  /  $2.25  Series  Rate 

More  Info  Call: 
343-3522  or 
592-7301 

Introductory  Offer: 
10  Classes  $18. 
Expires  7/30/1984 
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Hardcore  Softball: 
The  Noe  Naturals 


By  Dave  Knepler 

Five  hundred  teams  Compose  San 
Francisco's  Municipal  Softball  League 
this  spring,  and  at  least  10  can  prove  Noe 
Valley  roots. 

Finnegan's  Wake.  O'Greenberg's,  the 
Valley  Cavern  and  Peaks  Tavern  all  boast 
talented  squads  in  the  Men's  Open  Slow 
Pitch  "C"  level,  while  Patch  County. 
Valley  Cavern  and  Noe  Valley  Music 
(under  the  pseudonym  Bay  Bridge  Re- 
cording) sponsor  "D"  level  teams. 

Women  are  in  there  swinging  as  well. 
Female  athletes  compete  for  Valley 
Cavern,  Patch  County,  and  Finnegan's 
Wake,  which  co-sponsors  a  team  with 
Zephyr  Realty. 

The  Finnegan's  men's  team  calls  itself 
the  "Lip  Rippers  "  "It's  because  we  rip 
the  other  team's  lips  off,"  brags  Doug 
"Yogi"  Wade,  the  seasoned  catcher  who 
is  leading  his  team  with  a  blistering  .588 
average  and  9  RBI's  through  six  games. 

In  first  place  with  a  record  of  5- 1  and 
just  two  games  to  go,  the  Lip  Rippers 
have  shown  that  familiarity  breeds  suc- 
cess. Five  members — Wade,  Captain 
and  pitcher  Bill  "Iron  Lung"  Leeman. 
first  baseman  Dan  McLoughlin,  third 
baseman  Bob  Hartman,  and  speedy  out- 
fielder Bill  "Wheels"  Huggins — are 
eight-year  veterans  of  the  team.  Says 
Wade.  "We're  having  a  lot  of  fun." 

Noe  Valley's  finest  home-grown  is 
available  on  Valley  Cavern's  "C"  team, 
captained  by  Clyde  Self.  Boasting  a  ros- 
ter packed  with  Noe  natives,  the  kids  of 
Noe  Courts  have  blossomed  into  a  com- 
petitive team  of  young  men  seeing  battle 
in  their  first  year  of  "C"  league  action. 


Self,  proving  a  master  of  negotiations, 
brought  the  team  to  the  Cavern  after  sev- 
eral years  of  "D"  sponsorship  by  other 
businesses,  most  notably  Peaks  Tavern 
and  Parkside  Foods.  The  motive  for  the 
move:  "The  Cavern  offered  to  pay  for 
our  jerseys,"  said  Steve  Labanowski 

Labanowski.  Rico  Zacconi,  Rich  and 
Bill  Self,  Rich  and  Jim  Morales,  and  re- 
vered pitcher'John  "No-Hit"  Rodriguez 
are  among  the  local  talents  who  have 
grown  up  together  and  through  the 
city  Softball  ranks.  Rodriguez,  aided  by 
his  able  companions,  etched  his  name 
into  the  scrolls  of  softball  history  by 
tossing  a  7-0  no-hitter  in  last  year's  "D" 
level  competition. 

The  women  of  Patch  County,  under 
the  coaching  direction  of  Roy  Derrick 


and  Alio  Castano,  are  proving  to  be  the 
surprise  of  the  "D"  level  and  perhaps  of 
the  whole  city.  In  only  its  first  year  of 
existence,  the  Patch  team  has  pounded 
out  five  victories  and  two  ties  without 
any  losses  and  trail  the  first-place  team 
by  a  mere  one-half  game  with  one  game 
to  go. 

Coach  Derrick  claims  that  this  team 
"has  the  potential  to  go  all  the  way  "  He 
cites  a  recent  game  in  which  the  Patch 
women  rallied  from  a  two-run  deficit  in 
the  seventh  and  final  inning.  With  first 
basewoman  Eileen  Blodgett  on  her  way 
to  the  hospital  with  an  injury  suffered  in 
the  sixth,  the  squad  held  a  quick  meet- 
ing, dedicated  the  game  to  Blodgett,  and 
went  out  and  scored  a  6-4  come-from- 
behind  win  due,  in  part,  to  the  clutch  hit- 


ting of  Barbara  Cicerelli,  Kathi  Bos- 
chetto,  and  Susan  Barber. 

Barber  notes  that  while  the  team  song 
and  motto  is  "Girls  Just  Want  to  Have 
Fun,"  there  is  no  way  that  they  will 
merge  with  the  Patch  County  men's  team 
to  form  a  co-ed  offering:  "The  men's 
team  is  too  bad — the  women  won't  play 
with  them." 

Most  of  the  teams  contacted  plan  to  re- 
peat for  the  summer  leagues.  Teams 
throughout  Noe  Valley  are  encouraged  to 
report  their  existence  to  the  Voice  for  fu- 
ture profiles  and  updates.  Perhaps  the  fu- 
ture will  bring  a  response  to  the  Cavern's 
Rodriguez,  who  declares  on  behalf  of  his 
teammates,  "We  will  challenge  any  team 
in  the  neighborhood"  for  the  Noe  Valley 
bragging  rights.  □ 
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One  Stop  Video 


Come    Celebrate    Our    New    Location  At: 
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*  VIDEO  BANK 

Build  Your 
Home  Video 
Library 

Video  Cassette  Tape  Case 
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PDMagnetics 
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The  Beachhead:  Mixing 
Politics  With  Pleasure 


By  Barbara  Van  Kuyk 

Is  there  a  way  to  engineer  an  evening 
so  that  you  can  relax  with  friends,  enjoj 
high-quality  entertainment,  and  learn 
something  about  topical  news  events? 
Well,  you  can  try  watching  a  sit-com  and 
the  six  o'clock  news,  while  having  a  beer 
with  your  dog.  But  now  there's  some- 
thing a  little  more  to  the  point — the  San 
Francisco  Beachhead,  a  program  of  art, 
entertainment  and  political  discussion 
presented  Sunday  evenings  at  Valencia 
Rose. 

"The  Beachhead  is  everybody's,"  says 
co-producer  Mary  O'Brien,  but  it  started 
out  as  the  answer  to  a  personal  need. 
O'Brien,  and  fellow  producers  Bill 
Young  and  Liz  Price,  all  personal  friends 
and  Noe  Valley  residents,  came  up  with 
the  idea  last  November,  after  the  United 
States'  invasion  of  Grenada.  They  all  ex- 
perienced a  "feeling  of  outrage"  and  an 
urge  to  find  out  what  was  behind  it. 

The  group  then  realized  that  what  they 
were  looking  for  was  some  sort  of  com- 
munity forum  which  would  provide  a 
wider  exchange  of  information  than  was 
currently  available  in  the  mass  media. 
As  veterans  of  various  art  support 
groups,  the  three  producers  also  wanted 
to  showcase  progressive  artists.  What 
better  way  to  accomplish  both  goals  than 
to  present  an  evening  of  civics  and 
socializing  at  a  local  club. 

The  Beachhead's  first  venue  was  the 
Old  Spaghetti  Factory  in  North  Beach 
(hence  the  original  title,  the  "North 
Beachhead").  Its  first  concoction,  on 
Dec.  1 1 .  was  a  show  featuring  comedian 
Joe  Bellan  as  emcee,  the  comedy  team 
Vaudeville  Nouveau,  and  Grenadan  resi- 
dent Akinyele.  who  gave  an  eyewitness 
account  of  the  first  three  days  of  the  U.S. 
invasion. 

After  the  Spaghetti  Factory  closed  for 
good  in  April,  the  Beachhead  relocated 
to  Valencia  Rose  at  766  Valencia  St.. 


where  shows  now  run  two  Sunday  eve- 
nings a  month 

The  producers  and  their  associates 
work  collectively  and  without  hierarchy, 
and  only  need  to  "nag  each  other"  to  get 
the  work  done,  according  to  O'Brien. 
She,  Young  and  Price  also  help  fund  the 
program,  which  is  partially  supported 
through  a  modest  admission  charge. 

Although  the  Beachhead  is  loosely 
structured,  its  participants  must  meet 
certain  criteria.  Speakers  must  have  ac- 
tual life  experience  in  their  subject,  and 
cannot  obtain  their  information  solely 
from  data  and  the  media.  Performers 
need  not  identify  themselves  as  "political 
artists,"  but  must  understand  that  the  na- 
ture of  the  program  is  political.  Emcees 
must  be  established  personalities  from 
the  media,  municipal  government,  the 
entertainment  industry,  organized  sports, 
or  the  like. 

On  the  Beachhead's  impressive  list  of 
past  speakers  are  Bay  Area  deejay  Larry 
Bensky,  who  spoke  in  January  on  the 
role  of  the  media  in  defining  political  up- 
heaval in  Central  America;  Helen  Sobell. 
poet  and  activist  who  fought  to  save  the 
lives  of  Ethel  and  Julius  Rosenberg  and 
her  husband  Morton  Sobell;  union  or- 
ganizer Larry  Hendel.  speaking  on  plant 
closures  in  the  U.S.;  and  photojournalist 
Jeffrey  Blankfort.  who  presented  slides 
from  a  recent  trip  to  the  Middle  East. 

Past  emcees/entertainers  have  includ- 
ed singer/composer  Bruce  Barthol  of  the 
S.F.  Mime  Troupe,  Latin  American  folk 
singer  Jose-Luis  Orozco,  the  National 
Theatre  of  the  Deranged,  satirist  Paul 
Krassner,  jazz  guitarist  Bruce  Forman, 
Warren  Hinckle  of  the  Chronicle,  com- 
poser/musician Scrumbly  Koldewyn.  and 
RayTelles,  producer  of  KQED's  Express. 

So  far,  it's  clear  the  audience  agrees 
with  the  Beachhead's  union  of  culture 
and  politics.  At  the  May  13  gathering, 
people  applauded  enthusiastically,  sipped 
chablis  and  Galistoga,  and  leaned  for- 
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Singer-songwriter  Barbara  Dane  personifies  the  fusion  of  polities  and  performance 
which  highlight  the  bi-monthly  Beachhead  programs  at  Valencia  Rose.  Bill  Young,  at 
left,  helps  with  harmonica 
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"Beachhead"  founders  (on  couch,  from  left)  Liz  Price,  Mary  O'Brien  and  Bill  Young 
have  come  up  with  a  rare  blend  of  entertainment  and  politics  that  audiences  can  really 
sink  their  canines  into. 


ward  in  their  seats  to  ask  pertinent  ques- 
tions. Speaker  Jose  Escobar,  of  Casa  de 
El  Salvador  Farabundi.  felt  that  "the  for- 
mat lent  a  familial  feeling"  and  com- 
mented (hat  the  audience  response  was 
"very  good."  Blues  singer/composer 
Barbara  Dane,  also  on  the  program, 
said.  "People  seemed  to  be  aware  and 
alert,  and  for  that  reason  gave  us  a  lot  of 
energy  as  performers." 

Next  month  (June  10)  the  Beachhead 
will  host  Bay  Area  activist  Jim  Shock,  of 
the  Democratic  Socialists  of  America, 
speaking  on  the  impact  of  the  upcoming 
Democratic  Convention  on  local  poli- 
tics. KPFA  deejay  Chris  Welch  will 
emcee  the  evening,  which  starts  at  8 
p.m.,  and  the  neo-Vaudevillian  per- 
formers of  Laughing  Moon  Theatre  will 
entertain. 


In  the  meantime,  O'Brien,  Young  and 
Price  are  busy  strategizing  for  the  future. 
They  plan  to  expand  their  publicity  ef- 
forts to  include  radio  and  television,  and 
hope  to  eventually  get  their  own  bar  or 
cabaret  house.  They  are  also  exploring 
producing  work  for  other  groups,  indi- 
vidual theatre  pieces,  for  example,  and 
coordinating  a  national  network  of 
Beachhead-like  forums. 

So  what  is  the  San  Francisco  Beach- 
head but  a  welcome  alternative.  Bill 
Young  sums  it  up  best:  "It's  a  positive 
use  of  energy.  For  once,  instead  of 
smashing  something,  you  can  build 
something  up." 
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117  Diamond  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94114 
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CERAMIC5  FOR  INTERIOR  DE5IQM 
294  29th  Street  (at  Church) 
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(415)  641-1590 
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OPENINGS  FOR  PRESCHOOL  AND  KINDERGARTEN 
TRADITIONAL  CURRICULUM  AND  PERFORMING  ARTS 
FULL  DAY  ONLY  -      3  to  6  years  $300). 
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Dan's  Gas  and  Diesel 

An  Independent  Service  Station 


3865  24th  Street 
San  Francisco,  94114 
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STAR  BAKERY 

Closed  Mondays 
1701  Church  at  29th  648-0785 


Come  in  and  help  us  celebrate  the  opening  of  - 
Our  Newest  Location  at  1201  Church  St.  (at  24th  St.) 
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Robert  Scott — From 
Fatty  to  Fitness  Guru 


ByJeffKjliss 

Robert  Scott  is  a  government  worker 
and  an  aerobics  teacher  who  looks  much 
more  like  the  latter.  In  fact,  his  aerobics 
colleague  at  the  YMCA  and  fellow  Noe 
Valley  resident  Happy  Clark  Miller 
wryly  suggests  that  "half  the  women 
(and  maybe  half  the  men  too)  go  to  class 
just  to  see  his  body." 

That's  why  Miller  was  stunned  when 
she  overheard  Scott  confronting  an  over- 
weight student  who  was  having  trouble 
keeping  up  with  the  pace  in  one  of  his 
Thursday  noontime  classes.  "He  came 
over  and  told  her,  'C'mon,  I  used  to 
weigh  300  pounds. '  She  couldn't  believe 
it!" 

He's  a  Brick  House 

But  the  six-foot-two,  180-pound  Scott 
is  "constantly  reminding  myself  that  I'm 
a  fat  boy."  Now  36,  Scott  points  out  that 
his  early  days  were  spent  in  comfortable 
circumstances  in  the  comfortable  city  of 
San  Diego,  where  "as  long  as  I  had  good 
books  and  food  around  I  was  happy." 
From  fifth  grade  on  he  was  placed  on  a 
succession  of  fad  diets,  but  "I'd  just  lose 
weight  and  balloon  up  again." 

He  waddled  through  the  University  of 
the  Redlands  and  U.C.  Redlands,  and 
then  on  to  a  Ph.D.  program  at  Stanford. 
"I  programmed  myself  to  teach  college 
English,"  he  recalls. 

In  the  late  '60s,  in  the  glow  of  the 
Love  Generation,  Scott's  programming 
began  to  develop  bugs.  He  "got  tired  of 
chasing  down  literary  minutiae"  and  ad- 
mitted to  himself  that  English  scholars, 
even  from  Stanford,  were  not  getting  jobs. 


Before  he  changed  his  diet  and  his  way  of 
life,  Robert  Scott  was  a  pretty  big  young 
man,  here  providing  an  expansive  seat  for 
his  niece. 


I  Will  Survive 

So  he  dropped  out  and  moved  up  the 
coast  to  Mendocino,  where  ha  found 
himself  surrounded  by  a  hard-working 
1 ,500-acre  ranch  and  a  bunch  of  vegeta- 
rians who  read  Adele  Davis  and  ate 
pretty  much  only  what  they  produced  by 
the  sweat  of  their  brows.  Under  this  peer 
pressure,  Scott  began  to  shed  pounds. 

He  explains  the  transformation.  "What 
most  people  who  are  obese  never  stop  to 
give  notice  to  is  what  food  goes  through 
to  get  to  their  mouths."  Thus  Scott  gave 
up  red  meat  and  the  three-meals-a-day 
habit,  which  was  "just  too  much  food  for 
me  to  handle." 

The  time  came  in  1971  for  a  different 
lifestyle  for  Scott.  He  left  the  ranch  and 
moved  to  San  Francisco,  where  he  began 
working  in  community  and  affirmative 
action  programs  and  settled  in  Noe  Val- 
ley. The  Central  YMCA  on  Golden  Gate 
Avenue  was  near  work,  so  he  started 
dropping  in.  "It  was  very  hard  for  me  at 
first,"  he  admits,  "because  I  felt  like  a  fat 


boy  in  the  world  of  gymnasia.  The  first 
time  I  ran  around  the  indoor  track,  my 
thighs  chafed,  they  were  so  large."  But 
he  continued  to  run,  stretch,  and  lift 
weights,  hoping  to  avoid  the  loose  skin 
often  associated  with  massive  weight  re- 
duction. His  waist  line  shrank  from  46  to 
32  inches,  and  he  began  getting  dates. 

In  1976  Scott  landed  a  position  as  a 
civil  rights  specialist  with  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare. This  took  him  to  Denver,  where  he 
joined  the  Y  and  was  introduced  by  the 
ski-crazy  locals  to  the  emerging  world  of 
aerobics.  Originating  as  a  program  of 
cardio-vascular  conditioning  through 
jogging  and  biking,  aerobics  was  at  that 
point  evolving  as  an  indoor  combination 
of  calisthenics  and  choreography. 

As  Scott  continued  this  new  form  of 
exercise,  he  found  that  "I  lost  a  lot  of 
my  bulk,  lengthened  my  body,  and  made 
it  a  lot  more  flexible."  A  former  high 
school  thespian,  Scott  was  also  attracted 
to  the  workout  as  performance. 

He  returned  to  San  Francisco,  the  De- 
partment of  Education's  Office  for  Civil 
Rights,  and  the  Central  Y  in  1980,  bear- 
ing the  aerobic  gospel.  He  and  another 
Noe  Valleon.  Lisa  van  Dyck,  got  a  some- 
what skeptical  nod  from  the  Y  adminis 
tration  to  put  together  some  45-minute 
cassettes  and  initiate  Tuesday  and  Thurs- 
day midday  classed.  Soon  the  gym  began 
to  fill  with  crowds  of  office  workers  and 
college  students  of  both  sexes,  helping  to 
dispel  the  "predominant  feeling  that 
aerobics  is  only  for  Olivia  Newton-John 
type  women." 

Scott  still  feels  that  this  association 
"has  a  chilling  effect  on  men's  participa- 
tion," though  he  recognizes  inherent  dif- 
ferences in  the  "physicality"  of  the 
sexes.  "Women  are  more  flexible  and 
can  do  abs  [abdominal  exercises]  much 
longer  than  men.  The  musculature 
around  their  waists  is  not  as  thick.  Also, 
while  men  tend  to  gain  weight  around 
their  middles,  women  develop  'saddle- 
bags'." 

It's  Fun  to  Be  at  the  YMCA 

Partly  to  accommodate  these  differ- 
ences, Scott  avoids  the  "cutesy  dance 
steps"  characteristic  of  some  other 
aerobics  programs.  Instead,  he  and  the 
other  Y  instructors  structure  their  45- 
minute  sessions  around  four  sequential 
"components." 

The  first  is  a  warm-up  involving 
stretching  and  shoulder,  waist,  and  knee 
rolls  and  rotations,  progressing  to  light 
ballistic  (bouncing)  movements  and  a 
brisk,  hand-clapping  walk  around  the 
gym.  Then  comes  the  "aerobics"  per  se, 
which  is  designed  to  raise  the  heart  rate 
to  65-85  percent  of  its  maximum  per- 
minute  rate  (figure  it  as  220  minus  your 
age).  Participants  skip  and  run  to  the  beat 
of  "Flashdance"  or  "Thriller"  and  per- 
form simple  routines  in  couples  to  a 
medley  of  '30s  and  '40s  swing. 

The  third  phase  is  "muscular  strength- 
ening" by  way  of  floor  exercises  and  a 
little  bit  of  yoga.  Finally,  slow  stretching 
and  serene  music  (such  as  Christopher 
Cross  or  the  Pachelbel  "Canon")  effect  a 
"cool-down,"  which  brings  the  heart  rate 
back  to  normal. 

You  Can  Have  It  All 

Although  he  holds  on  to  his  govern- 
ment job,  Scott  finds  aerobics  increas- 
ingly attractive.  He's  landed  a  paid  con- 
tract with  the  Creative  Bodywork  Center 
at  California  and  Sixth  Avenue,  where 
he  teaches  a  90-minute  class  on  Saturday 
mornings.  And  he's  about  to  begin  a  re- 
lated class  for  Levi  Strauss  employees  at 
the  company's  own  facility  in  North 


Now  slim  and  trim,  Robert  Scott  inspires  hundreds  of folks  to  kick  their  own  unhealthy 
habits.  Here  he  leads  a  lunchtime  aerobics  class  at  the  Central  YMCA. 


Beach. 

In  addition  to  bringing  him  some 
money,  the  new  gigs  enable  Scott  to  get 
deeper  into  "risk-factor  analysis,"  which 
assesses  the  habits,  lifestyle,  and  general 
health  of  would-be  participants.  "Not 
everybody  should  be  doing  aerobics."  he 
points  out,  "and  some  people  should 
start  out  more  gradually."  If  you've  been 
heavily   into   alcohol,   marijuana,  or 


cocaine,  for  example,  you  shouldn't  de- 
pend on  aerobics  as  a  "purge,"  although 
"it  does  provide  a  good  recycling  sen- 
sation." 

It  can  also  provide,  as  it  did  for  Scott, 
a  physical  and  psychic  supplement  to 
your  efforts  to  trim  down.  But  he  warns 
that  "there's  always  a  sense  of  struggle, 
and  you're  only  as  good  as  your  last 
class."  □ 


VISIT  THE  TRAVEL  PROFESSIONALS  AT 


GLOBAL 
TRAVEL 
TOO 


WE  CAN  GIVE  YOU  INSTANT  TICKETS 
AT  THE  LOWEST  POSSIBLE  FARES 
WITH  OUR  NEW  COMPUTER  RESER- 
VATION SERVICE. 

Ask  us  about  Summer  Charters 


HAIGHT 

1697  Haight  St.  at  Cole 
431-6204 

m-f  9-6  Sat.  10-4 


NOE  VALLEY 

4005  24th  St. 
647-4304 

m-f  9-6  Sat.  10-4 


AIRLINES 
TOURS  • 


NO  FEE 
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Woman 
Woodworker 
Shapes  a  New 
Way  of  Life 


By  Annie  Stuart 

In  a  brightly  lit  basement,  near  the 
bottom  of  Bernal  Heights  hill,  six 
women  are  deeply  engrossed  in  work. 
Singing  saws,  tapping  chisels  and  drum- 
ming mallets  mesh  in  a  percussive  con- 
cert The  smell  of  freshly  cut  wood  lin- 
gers in  the  air  like  the  distinctive  scent  of 
mown  grass. 

The  women  are  learning  the  craft  of 
woodworking  under  the  skillful  tutelage 
of  Debey  Zito,  29,  who  made  her  first 
piece  of  furniture  13  years  ago  and  has 
been  tenaciously  pursuing  the  art  of  fur- 
niture-making ever  since. 

With  only  her  three  cats  as  compan- 
ions, Zito  works  alone  in  a  small  shop 
into  which  she  has  poured  close  to 
$10,000  for  tools.  There  she  has  crafted 
many  pieces  of  furniture  with  eyes  and 
hands  that  have  developed  extremely 
precise  tolerances. 

Like  many  women  who  work  in  non- 
traditional  fields  or  artists  whose  begin- 
nings are  isolated  and  financially  inse- 
cure, Zito  has  seen  some  turbulent  days. 
But  her  bright  blue  eyes,  that  can  change 
as  fast  as  a  Midwestern  spring  sky,  re- 
flect a  determination  that  won't  die  easy. 

When  she  walked  into  her  first  wood- 
working class  her  senior  year  in  high 
school,  the  teacher  said,  "I  knew  with 
this  women's  lib,  we  were  gonna  get 
some  girls  in  here."  Later  he  became 
very  supportive  of  Zito's  work,  although 
he  advised  her  to  just  "keep  it  as  a 
hobby"  when  she  graduated  from  high 
school. 

The  discouraging  words  didn't  end 
there.  "That  summer  I  called  every 
cabinet-making  shop  in  the  yellow  pages 
in  the  San  Fernando  Valley  trying  to  get  a 
job."  The  reponse  ranged  from  skeptical 
to  amused:  "Who're  you  calling  for, 
honey,  your  husband?"  "It's  not  easy 
work  here,  let  me  see  your  fingernails." 

Temporarily  disheartened,  Zito  went 
to  Sonoma  State  for  a  year,  then  trans- 
ferred to  San  Diego  State  into  an  indus- 


Loving  the  work  and  the  wood  has  given  furniture-maker  Debey  Zito  the  courage  to 
continue  in  a  profession  where  women  have  not  been  readily  accepted. 


trial  arts  program,  where  there  were  five 
women  out  of  500  in  the  department.  She 
was  dubbed  "Ms.  Machinist"  by  the  men 
in  her  metal  shop,  where  a  woman's  face 
hadn't  been  seen  in  over  a  decade. 

"If  anything  pushed  me  to  feminism, 
it  was  my  love  of  wood,  and  having  to 
deal  with  what  I  dealt  with."  says  Zito, 
who  was  either  patronized  or  ignored 
through  most  of  her  college  career. 

"That  was  when  I  decided  to  teach," 


HEARTS^  ^ 

A  Complete  Exercise  &  Aerobics  Workout  ! 

N 

Bethany  Methodist  Church 

1268  SANCHEZ  ST  (AT  CLIPPER) 

Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday ;  6  pm 
Saturday:  10  am 
Instructor: 

Rita  Hovakimian 
^  761-1362 

*  1  CLASS   $  4.00  *\ 

8  CLASSES  $24  00 

WEAR  SNEAKERS  AND  COMFORTABLE  CLOTHING 
BRING  A  MAT  OR  TOWEl 

CLASSES  ARE  ONGOING  &  CONTINUOUS 
JOIN  US  ANYTIME. 

MEN  AND  WOMEN  OF  ALL  AGES  AND  ABILITY 
ARE  WELCOME 
\   J 

she  added.  "If  you  love  the  work  and  you 
love  the  wood,  there  has  got  to  be  a  bet- 
ter way,  and  it  shouldn't  have  to  be  such 
which  are  wood-to-wood  connections, 
what  she  considers  to  be  the  strongest 
kind 

"I  want  to  make  furniture  that  will  last 
a  few  generations,"  she  says.  "I  think  it's 
really  important  for  people  to  think  about 
the  future.  In  a  way,  it's  an  affirmation 
to  build  and  live  with  pieces  that  are 
going  to  last  a  long,  long  time." 

It's  a  reaction  to  the  "stapled-together 
furniture"  that  she  grew  up  with,  like 
desks  with  drawers  that  "would  always 
turn  into  a  parallelogram  on  the  way  in 
or  out. 

"A  lot  of  the  furniture  had  nothing  to 
do  with  wood.  It  was  made  out  of  wood 
...but  could  just  as  easily  have  been 
made  out  of  metal  or  plastic,  because  no 


one  ever  cared  about  the  grain  or  what 
the  wood  was  saying."  31 

Zito's  woodworking  is  a  kind  of 
storative  process  that  brings  the  piec/^ 
wood  back  to  life.  "When  you  sand  1 
stain  and  finish  a  piece  of  wood  that 
the  closest  you'll  ever  see  it,  Wlth(n* 

a  painful  experience  to  do  something  thai 
you  are  so  drawn  to." 

Zito  has  taught  for  about  eight  years 
at  Mission  High  School,  McChesnev 
Junior  High  in  Oakland,  and  San  Fran 
cisco  Community  College,  to  m,Xed 
classes  of  as  many  as  35  men  and 
women. 

She  also  conducts  private  classes  for 
women  only.  Zito  considers  these  classes 
a  top  priority  because  they  provide  a 
place  for  women  to  learn  without  beim> 
intimidated.  "This  class  fulfills  for  me 
what  I  always  wanted,  which  was  to 
have  a  woman  teacher — a  role  model— 
and  to  learn  in  a  supportive  environ- 
ment." 

Today,  Zito  combines  teaching  with 
production  of  her  own  pieces.  She  hand- 
picks  all  of  her  wood,  mostly  hard- 
woods, attracted  often  to  cherry  for  its 
solid,  beautiful  grain. 

She  usually  joins  the  pieces— tables, 
chairs  and  Shaker-style  benches— with 
mortise  and  tenon  or  dovetail  joints 
opening  the  tree  up,"  says  Zito,  her  eyes 
lighting  up.  "That's  what  it  probably 
looks  like  on  the  inside." 

She  values  simplicity  of  design  and 
engineering,  using  a  minimum  of  carv- 
ing, but  tries  to  create  a  visually  pleasing 
harmony  from  the  separate  pieces  of 
wood.  "When  I  look  at  a  piece,  and  my 
eye  doesn't  know  where  to  rest— it 
moves  all  over,  and  everything  leads  into 
one  another,  I  like  it,"  she  says. 

Zito  sees  a  lot  of  flash  and  confusion  in 
the  designs  coming  out  of  the  hand- 
crafted furniture  movement  of  today. 
She  thinks  this  trend  may  reflect  the  be- 
lief that  "unless  it  looks  flashy,  no  one  is 
going  to  pay  the  price  that  handmade  fur- 
niture costs." 

It's  true,  her  prices  are  often  higher 
than  factory-made  furniture.  Her  dining 
room  tables  cost  from  $700  to  $1,600. 
But  Zito  believes  the  price  is  reasonable, 
considering  the  longevity  of  the  pieces 
and  the  quality  of  the  work,  a  fact  many 
consumers  may  overlook  when  they  buy 
a  mass-produced  chair  or  table. 

It's  still  up  and  down  for  Zito.  There's 
no  regular  paycheck  at  the  end  of  the 
month  to  tell  her  she's  doing  a  good  job, 
but  over  the  years,  as  she's  honed  her 
woodworking  skills,  her  confidence  has 
mushroomed. 

It  used  to  be  "I  can  do  it,"  says  Zito. 
Now  it's  simply,  "I  can  do  it."  □ 


To  contact  Debey  Zito  about  classes  or 
furniture,  call  648-6861 


SERVING  NOE  VALLEY  SINCE  1934 


^OODE/y 


Expert  Boot 
&  Shoe  Repair 

Purses,  Belts 


NOW 
FEATURING 


curses,  ueits         s  ^      A  Complete 

&  Luggage  Reparr      +*0E  RE*M        Selection  of 

Accessones  &  Foot  Care  Products  Children 's  Shoes. 

TUES.-FRI.9AM-6:30PM  •  SAT.  9  AM  -  5  PM 
4071 24th  ST.  824-9399      SAN  FRANCISCO 


A  Friendly  Place  featuring  Fine 
spirits  in  a  Warm  Atmosphere 

Open  8am  to  2am 
 C°rner  TwcntV  fourth  and  Church  Streets 
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Portrait  of  the  24th  Street  News  vendor  as  a  Young  woman 


Photography  by  Martin  Klimek 


Energy  by  Anna  Chung 
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Seafood 

4000  24th  Street       San  Francisco  824-8000 


Vintage  Emporium 


Antiques,  Collectibles,  Furniture 
featuring 

A  fine  selection  of  Dressers,  Desks, 
Tables,  Chairs,  Paintings,  Mirrors, 
Trunks,  Old  Kitchen  Utensils, 
Collectables,  etc. 


Estates  and  single  items  purchased. 
Consignments  wanted. 


1500  Church  St.  at  27th  ■  550-0906 
Tues-Fri  1-6  •  Sat  &  Sun  11-5 
Closed  Mondays 


CARPET  and  UPHOLSTERY  CLEANING 


ask  about  our 


HVISt.  ROOM 
OININI.  MIX  HI 


home  special 


specialized  cleaning  for: 

-  oriental  rugs 

-  odor  problems 

-  heavily  soiled  areas 


CAY  I  I  l<  I  I  526-6335 


VIPEC  PNC 

In  the  Heart  of  the  Noe  Valley  Community  at 

Twenty-Fourth  Street  at  Sanchez 

Now  Open  to  Serve  You 


In  order  to  serve  you  better,  please  fill  out  this  form  and  bring  it  to  Video  Uno. 
You'll  get  a  FREE  rental  tape  (regularly  price^at  $2.75).  One  to  a  customer  on  first 
tape.  Offer  expires  June  30. 

Type  of  Machine:  BETA  □   VHS  □   Do  You  Own  Machine  □   or  rent  □ 

What  Category  of  Movies  Do  You  Prefer  to  Rent: 

Drama  □   Humor  □   Action  □   Action/Adventure  □ 

Adult  □   Children  □   Fantasy  □   Horror/Sci  Fi  □  Opera  □ 

Live  Five  (5)  Movies  You  Would  Rent:  1.  

2.  

3.  

4.  

5.  


What  Time  of  Day  Would  You  Be  Most  Likely  to  Rent  a  Tape:  

Are  you  Male  □   Female  □  Age  

What  other  ideas  do  you  suggest  so  that  we  may  be  of  better  service  to  you? 


THANK  YOU  for  your  help  and  we  hope  to  see  you  soon  at 

Video  Uno   3903  24th  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94114 

Phone:  (415)  647-0310/1 


Honors  Program 
in  Technicolor 
at  James  Lick 


By  Suzanne  Scott 


Though  most  neighborhood  residents 
are  aware  that  jazz,  dance  and  poetry 
readings  are  regular  staples  at  the  bars 
and  churches  in  Noe  Valley,  few  people 
realize  there's  another  cultural  hotbed  in 
our  midst:  the  local  junior  high. 

At  James  Lick  Middle  School,  1220 
Noe  St.,  students  are  taught  more  than 
reading,  writing  and  'rithmetic.  Besides 
the  basics,  students  can  learn  classical 
ballet,  calligraphy  and  perform  in  the  an- 
nual variety  show.  Lick  also  has  an  hon- 
ors program,  open  to  especially  bright 
students. 

The  98  honors  students  currently  at 
Lick  serve  as  tutors  for  other  kids,  enter 
(and  many  times  win)  speech  and  writing 
contests,  and  get  to  take  fun-sounding 
classes  like  "Space,  Time  and  Travel"  (in 
the  math  department). 

In  computer  labs,  honors  students  first 
master  typing,  word  processing,  and  the 
Basic  computer  language,  and  then  be- 
come tutors  to  at  least  two  other  stu- 
dents. Meanwhile,  the  honors  students 
continue  learning  to  write  programs,  in- 
cluding, of  course,  computer  games. 
Lick  now  has  18  Apple  He  computers 
and  expects  10  more  in  the  fall. 

"What  I  like  about  the  honors  classes 
at  James  Lick,"  says  eighth  grader  Maria 
Kiesling,  "is  the  close  relationship  be- 
tween the  students  in  the  classroom  and 
the  individual  attention  that  most  of  the 
teachers  give  their  students.  It  is  almost 
as  though  we  are  one  big,  happy  family." 

The  honors  students  continue  their  ac- 
tivities after  school.  The  Service  Club, 
run  by  English  teacher  Sherry  Adams,  is 
designed  to  develop  leadership.  Any  stu- 
dent who  has  been  at  Lick  for  at  least  one 
semester  can  apply  for  membership,  and 
Adams  says  about  80%  of  the  honors  stu- 
dents are  members. 

The  Service  Club  does  all  those  things 
that  no  one  else  wants  to  do,  like  clean 
up  after  dances  and  paint  stage  sets  for 
school  plays.  They  also  serve  as  "hosts 
and  hostesses  to  the  school"  by  showing 
visitors  around  the  campus  and  ushering 
for  assemblies  and  ballets.  The  club  also 
does  some  charity  work.  Last  Christmas 
they  raised  money  for  San  Francisco 
Home  Health  Service  at  30th  and  Chen- 
ery  Streets. 

Now  that  summer's  almost  here,  James 
Lick  students  probably  have  other,  less 
academic  things  on  their  minds.  But  here 
are  some  examples  of  what  a  few  were 
thinking  about  when  given  a  writing  as- 
signment on  the  theme  "color." 


During  Cinco  de  Mayo  festivities  last  month  on  Mission  Street,  the  proud  owner  of  a  modified  Lincoln  Continental  low-rider  showed  off 
a  mirrored  champagne  bar  in  his  trunk. 


Green 

The  grass  is  swept  in  wind 
waves  on  the  Twin  Peaks  hills 

The  crisp  new  $1  bills  rustled 
like  dried  leaves 

An  emerald  garter  snake  wriggles 
its  way  down  the  garden  path 

On  a  lily  pad  a  blinking  frog 

basks  in  the  sun — ribbett.  ribbett.  ribbell 

Grapes  are  sweet  &  happy  while 
limes  are  sour  &  sad 

Green  is  nature's  color 

Quiet  &  safe — a  giving,  living  color 

There  is  no  bully  in  green 

— Jesse  Sheppard 

Wflite 

Easter  Lilies  dance  in  the  warm  summer 
breeze 

India  Pipe  flowers  drop  their  heads  in  the 

morning  rays  of  sun 
Dune  Primroses  dot  the  desert  floor  like  stars 

sprinkled  across  the  midnight  sky 
Apple  blossoms  whisper  secrets  to  the  wind 
Swans  are  bathing  beauties,  bowing  their 

heads  gracefully 
Snow  on  the  earth  is  a  soft  blanket  wrapped 

around  a  child 

White  is  soft  as  a  rabbit's  coat,  pure  as  a 
gentle  lamb,  clean  as  the  first  snowfall. 

White  is  a  serene  peaceful  color  filled 
with  tender  love  <£  care. 


Grey 

A  bleak  blanket  of  dim  and  drear 

Cirrus  clouds  hover  ominously 

Age  when  summer's  bloom  has  disappeared 

Wrinkled  and  wan  in  winter  years 

Cement  sidewalks  mosaics  in  concrete 

wet  from  rain 
The  fog  horns  moan  their  sad  refrain 
The  depth  of  the  sea  in  the  torrent  of  the  storm 
Fog  like  fingers  steals  silently  through 

the  sleeping  city 
The  city  weeps  in  the  running  rain 
Dim.  desolate,  dreary,  dye 
A  ghostly  silhouette  against  the  sky 
Grey  whispers  sadness  and  melancholy 
It  is  a  solemn,  somber,  opaque  and 

obscure  color. 

— Maria  Kiesling 


Purple 

The  creeper  twines  along  the  forest  floor,  its 
modest  blossoms  twdding  their  dainty  heads. 

The  sea  secrets  her  treasures  to  keep  in  deep, 
captivating  colors. 

Tall  mountains  stand  guard  like  sentries, 
far  away  in  the  shadows  of  the  setting  sun. 

The  deep  twilight  talks  in  mellow  tones  of 
pleasant  towns. 

Purple  is  a  comfort  color. 

It  speaks  of  gentle,  quiet  times. 

Purple  is  the  deepening  chimes. 

Purple  is  the  twilight, 

Embracing  a  child  and  his  mother. 

There  is  no  excited  rush  about  purple. 

— Rachel  Carter 


White  is  tranquillity. 


— Shana  Lane 


BETTER  KITCHENS         BETTER  BATHS 

JEFFREY  HARDY.  ARCHITECTURE    60  FAIR  OAKS  ST.    S  F  .  CA  94110   415  641  8344 


C 


ORPHEUS  LEATHER  GOODS 

Importers'  outlet 

offering  top  grain  leather 

•  Handbags     •  Garments 

•  Wallets         •  Belts 

•  Luggage       •  Briefcases 

Our  prices  are  impossible  to  beat. 

24th  at  Sanchez  282-7030 


Noe  Valley's 
Full  Service  Bookstore 


bookgellefs 


3910  Twenty  Fourth  Street  near  Sanchez 
San  Francisco  94114  •  (415)  282-8080 


HOURS: 

Monday  thru  Saturday  10  AM -9  PM 
Sunday  1 1  AM  -  6  PM 
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FINNEGAN'S 
WAKE 


A  neighborhood  pub 
4054  24th  Street 
San  Francisco 


K  NOW  ^» 

ENROLLING^M^ 

Infants,  Pre-Schoolers  \^|  ^ 

tentary  and  After  School  Children 

Ages  3  Months  to  10  Years 

Hours  6:00  A  M  to  12:00  Midnight 

Days  Monday  Through  Saturday 

Monthly  Fees.  $325  to  $475 
Drop-In  Fees    $2  to  $3  Per  Hour 
Includes:         Hot  Meals,  Art,  Dance,  Music,  and 

Academic  Activities  with 

Qualified  Stall  and  Warm, 

Sale,  Stimulating 

Environment 


1335  Guerrero  Street 
^sPhone:  821-1434  /^ 


Heavily  overweight?  Try  an  exercise  class 
especially  designed  for  the  mature  figure. 


Sleek  'N'  Sassy 

AEROBIC  DANCE 

•  Jazz 

•  Stretch 

•  Pre-Naul 

•  Children's  Creative 

•  Break  D.uh  ing 

•  Karate 

Continuous  7am-9pm 
7  Days  a  Week 

•  $25  10  Classes 
1038  Valencia  St.  •  648-7160 


Fashionable 
Cutwork  Dresses 
Imported  from  Indonesia 

Open  7  days,  11:00  -  6:00 

Now  in  the 
Noe  Valley  Mall 
391 5A  24th  St.,  SF  24th/Noe 
285-3366 


Maximize  Your  Retirement  Income! 

Don't  —  Select  the  wrong  retirement  option! 

Don't  —  Pay  too  much  to  protect  your  spouse 
at  retirement! 

Don't  —  Rely  solely  on  a  company  retirement 
briefing  to  determine  which 
retirement  option  is  best  for  you ! 

Do  —  Receive  professional  counseling 
prior  to  selecting  a  retirement 
option! 

Do  —  Plan  your  retirement  to  maximize 
your  retirement  income! 


Yes.  I  waflt  to  maximize  my  retirement  income! 
Name  —Date  of  Birth 


Address 


City/State/Zip 
Phone:  Bus  ( 
Res.  (  )   


Projected  Retirement  Date 


Return  to:  Michael  A.  Randolph 

Lincoln  Financial  Services 

3850  26th  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  94131 


PHONE 
938-3300 
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Thrift,  Help  &  Charity 


The  Community  Thrift  Store  is  rightly 
proud  that,  after  a  year  and  a  half  of  op- 
eration, it's  showing  a  healthy  profit  and 
giving  most  of  the  money  to  some  120 
causes,  including  AIDS-KS  research. 
With  the  exception  of  the  manager  and 
co-manager,  the  store  is  staffed  by  vol- 
unteers, including  gay  and  straight 
women  and  men.  It's  owned  by  the  San 
Francisco  Tavern  Guild  Foundation,  the 
city's  oldest  gay  activist  organization. 

Manager  Don  Miesen  is  seeking  dona- 
tions of  goods,  and  notes  that  donors 
may  specify  which  non-profit  groups 
will  receive  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
their  donation.  Miesen  also  seeks  more 
volunteer  workers,  and  promises  that 
"since  the  store  is  open  10  a.m.  to  9  p.m. 
every  day,  there  are  wide  choices  of  shift 
and  work  assignments,  as  well  as  good 
coffee,  new  skills,  and  new  friends.  So 
it  s  a  perfect  outlet  for  people  who  are  re- 
tired, disabled,  bored,  high-energy,  and/ 
or  do-gooders." 

Of  course,  the  stores  invites  every- 
body to  come  to  625  Valencia  St.  (near 
18th)  to  peruse  the  merchandise.  Would- 
be  shoppers,  volunteers  and  donors  can 
phone  Miesen  at  861-4910  for  more  in- 
formation. 


A  Dream  Job 

Lots  of  us  have  moonlighted,  but  have 
you  ever  made  money  while  asleep?  You 
can,  and  also  further  the  cause  of  medi- 
cal research,  by  getting  involved  in  the 
University  of  California's  $tudy  of  sleep 
apnea,  a  condition  in  which  breathing 
stops  periodically  during  sleep.  The  con- 
dition affects  mainly  older  people,  and 
when  the  apnea  is  frequent  or  prolonged, 
it  can  cause  high  blood  pressure,  heart 
failure,  damaged  organs,  and  even 
death.  But  very  little  is  known  about 
breathing  in  sleep,  so  the  U.C.  Medical 
Center  staff  has  constructed  a  specially- 
designed  sleep  chamber  in  its  facility  on 
Parnassus  Street. 

The  center  seeks  volunteers  over  60 
years  of  age  in  good  health  with  no  sleep 
problems  who  are  willing  to  spend  three 


S.DAVIS 


Direct  Importer  of 
European  Antique 
Furniture  and 
Furnishings. 
Fine  Quality  at 
Affordable  Prices. 

At  Church  and 
Clipper  Streets 

Open 

11-7  Weekdays 
11-5  Weekends 

647-2030 


SHORT  TAKES 


Members  of  Friends  of  the  Urban  Forest  planted  trees  this  weekend  in  the  Mission 
District  as  part  of  a  city  wide  beautification  project.  Here  volunteers  plant  New  Zealand 
"Christmas  Trees"  on  16th  Street  near  Church.  For  more  information  about  this 
project,  phone  543-5000. 


or  four  successive  nights  sleeping  in  the 
chamber.  They  also  need  persons  be- 
tween 30  and  50  years  of  age  to  serve  as 

"controls"  (a  comparison  group)  for  the 
study.  The  information  gained  will  con- 
tribute to  the  development  of  appropriate 
treatments  and  therapies. 

A  fee  of  $20  per  night  is  paid  to  each 
volunteer,  and  if  you  meet  the  criteria, 
call  Karen  Naifeh  or  Dorothy  Franzblau 
at  681-6060,  ext.  405. 


Demo  for  Demos 

You  can  be  part  of  the  action  at  this 
summer's  Democratic  Convention  by 
helping  to  mobilize  a  "large  peaceful 
rally."  planned  for  Monday,  July  16, 
from  6  to  10  p.m.  Organized  by  the  lead- 
ers of  Vote  Peace  in  '84.  including  Con- 
gressman Ron  Dellums,  the  rally  will 
present  a  "platform  for  peace,"  built  on 
"a  foreign  policy  of  non-intervention. 


Now  there  are  seven  ways  to 
enjoy  Double  Rainbow.  . 


IWith  your  favorite  nephew  at 
.  3933  24th  Street  (in  Noe  Valley) 

2 With  your  history  professor  at 
•  1724  Haight  Street  (near  Cole) 

3 With  your  second  cousin  who  just 
.  flew  in  from  Omaha  at  407  Castro 
(at  Market) 


6 With  the  Mayor  at  1653  Polk 

•  Street  (at  Clay) 

7 With  your  Mama  at  31  6  Columbus 

•  (at  Broadway) 


4. 


With  your  racquetball  partner  at 
2133  Chestnut  (in  the  Marina) 

With  your  date  at  51  9  Powell 
Street  (near  Union  Square). 


Ask  lor  a  tree 

Double  Rainbow  button 

with  purchase  ol 

a  pint  at  any  of 

our  stores' 


jobs  and  human  needs,  and  a  commit- 
ment to  freeze  and  reverse  the  arms 
race."  If  you  can  lend  your  body  and/or 
money  to  the  cause,  call  Vote  Peace  at 
86 1 -0425. 


Solving  a  Pet  Peeve 

Dogs  are  not  like  cats.  You  don't  need 
to  wait  on  them  hand  and  foot  (or  paw 
and  paw).  But  you  should  wait  on  their 
rear  end  products,  because  if  you  don't 
and  you've  been  walking  them  in  public, 
somebody  else  might  step  in  it.  Make 
your  responsibility  easier  by  picking  up 
some  free  "Poochee  Bags"  at  the  SPCA. 
2500  16th  St.  The  bags  are  efficient  and 
easy  to  use:  just  scoop,  seal,  and  throw 
away  in  the  nearest  trash  receptacle. 
They're  also  waterproof,  bio-degrada- 
ble.  and  feature  a  scoop-lock  lid  that 
closes  securely,  protecting  the  trash  col- 
lectors and  passing  pedestrians  from 
smell  and  mess. 


Let's  Be  French 

Wouldn't  it  be  magnifiqiw  to  have  a 
roommate  who  only  stays  a  month,  but 
leaves  thanking  you  for  contributing  to 
international  understanding?  EUROVAC 
is  looking  for  American  families  and  in- 
dividuals who  can  host  French  youths 
(ages  15  to  21),  who  are  coming  to  this 
country  to  learn  about  our  culture  and 
our  language  firsthand.  The  boys  and 
girls  have  had  at  least  three  years  of  Eng- 
lish and  are  fully  insured.  The  host 
families,  for  their  part,  will  be  chosen  for 
the  quality  of  their  hospitality.  Letters 
and  photos  are  usually  exchanged  prior 
to  the  visit. 

EUROVAC  representative  Josephine 
Chrichton-Dunneback  notes  that  the  stu- 
dents do  not  necessarily  need  private 
rooms,  and  apartment  residents  are  wel- 
come to  participate.  She  also  stresses 
that  the  hosts  "are  not  expected  to  make 
special  arrangements  for  the  students, 
but  to  absorb  them  into  their  everyday 
life." 

Placements  are  needed  for  two  peri- 
ods July  2  through  July  31 ,  and  July  30 
through  Aug.  28,  1984.  Si  vous  pouvez 
aider,  call  Crichton-Dunneback  at  334- 
9921. 


Kkking 

Stop  Smoking  Seminary 

Since  1980 

415-566-4147 

Please  call  for  a  no  fee 
consultation 


Colette  Brown,  RN  (ex-smoker) 
Instructor 


Seminars  at 
The  Noe  Valley  Ministry 
1021  Sanchez  S.F. 


ittl 


vMI-5C\50 


Invitations,  certificates,  poems, 
announcements,  business  cards 


cstov>c 


Elegant  hand  lettering  for  all 
occasions.  Choose  from  a  large 
selection  of  styles. 


24th  &  Church 
Streets 


Visit  other  stores  at 
759  Third  Street 
(nr.  Townsend) 
Haight  and  Shrader 
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c  Company 


10%  discount  for 
Senior  Citizens. 


5605  ■  24th  Strut 

San  Fnznaxx)         Z65  2254 


$5.00  off  all  cotton 
Oshkosh  sweaters 
with  this  ad 


cotton 


& 


company 


3961A  24th  Street 
between  Noe  and  Sanchez 


Castro  Street  Laundromat 
Now  Open! 

Completely  Remodeled— 
Under  New  Management 

Wash-75C,  Dry  25c 
(for  10  minutes) 
Do  the  wash  yourself 
or  have  our  staff  wash  and 
fold  for  you— 45C  per  lb. 

Professional  alterations  and 
mending  also  available. 


1601  Castro  at  Clipper 
647-4440 

Laundry  open  7  am  - 10  pm  daily 
Wash  &  Fold  Services  9  am  -  6  pm 
Monday  -  Saturday 


kHoll-Ptfiftf 
6n0ctM  SiOM- 

WHICH  DEPENDS  ON" 
THE  SUPPORT  of  THE  COMMUNITY 

we  offer  con|enial  atmosphere 
^ood  prices 
§ood  selection  of  food 
in  bulk 

whole  drain  foods,  -flours 
nuts,  oils,  produce 
larde  variety  of  cheeses 
coffees,  teas,  herbs,  spices 
and  stable  household  items 


WE  ACCEPT  FOOD  STAMPS  AND  OFFER  IO% 
DISCOUNT   FOR  SENIOR  CITIZENS. 
WE  ENCOURAOE  RECVCLlKJGi  SV  ASKING  VOU 
TO  BRING    YOUR  OOH  CONTAINER  AND  BAGS. 
OPEN  i  MON  TO  SAT.  10-7     SUN    IO  —  3 
EASV    PARKIMG,  ,      COME   SEE    US  .  <!&> 


Voted  #7  Bagel  in  Bay  Area  by  San  Francisco  Magazine  and  KYA  FM. 

Fresh  bagels  7  days  a  week 
Catering  is  our  specialty 

Complete  N.Y.  style  deli  and 
sandwiches  to  take  out. 

1206  Masonic  at  Haight 
626-9111 

3872A  24th  St. 
647-3334 


'only  the  best' 


St.  Clair's  Liquors 


Summer  Sale 

Old  Crow  1.0  liter  $6.99 
Jim  Beam  1.0  liter  $6.79 
Jim  Beam  1.75  liters  $10.89 
A.R.  Morrow  Brandy  1.0  liter  $7.39 
Zapata  Tequila  1.0  liter 
White  or  Gold  $5.99 
Regal  Vodka  1.0  liter  $4.59 
Regal  Gin  1.0  liter  $4.89 
C.K.  Mondavi  1.5  liters 
Burgundy  or  Zinfandel  $3.52 
Valley  of  the  Moon  1.5  liters 
Burgundy  or  Chablis  $2.99 
Three  Oaks  Winery  3.0  liters 
Burgundy,  Chablis  Blanc  or  Rhine  $3.52 
12  Pack  Budweiser  12  oz.  cans  $4.99 
6  Pack  St.  Pauli  Girl  Beer  $3.99 
Cigarettes  (carton)  Reg.  $7.75 100s  $7.98 


JeanMadrieres  RonKuchac 
24th  and  Sanchez  Streets 
San  Francisco  ■  282-4900 


DANCE  MUSIC  STRETCH  RELAX 

a  safe  and  unique  exercise  class 

Stretch,  Warm-up,  Aerobics  and  Toning  to  a  wide  variety  of  musical  styles 

Noe  Valley  Ministry  •  1021  Sanchez  St. 
285-0182  for  further  information 

Evenings — Monday  and  Thursday  6-  7:15  p.m. 
Mornings—  Saturday  10:00-1 1 :15  a.m. 
$2  off  first  class  with  this  ad 


YARNS  &  CLASSES 


KNITTING  • 

•  WEAVING 
SPINNING  • 

3435  ARMY  ST.  #222 

comer  Valencia  •  behind  Sears  Produce 
1 

821-2568 


New  Hour. 
Tues-Wed-Fri  12-6 
Thur.  12-8  Sai.  10- s 


vesti  KIMVS  MACK  IS  IODAVS  sell  \<  I 


Telescopes 
Star  Charts 
Globes 
Solarifics 
Holographies 


Prismatics 
Fiber  Optics 
High  Tech  Jewelry 
Celestial  Music 
Healing  Crystals 


•W2I.A  :  . .  II  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO  <WH  4IS  MI-N626 
"4»  HKOAim  u  \in  mirk  iootn  ;i;  jm-ttto 


Children's 
Day  School 

501  Cambridge  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94134 


A  Monlesson  based  school  located  m 
ten  beautifully  wooded  and  protected 
acres  designed  for  the  development 
of  the  total  child. 

Ages  2-7 
Day  School  8:30-2:30 
Extended  Care  7:00-8:15/2:30-6:00 

239-1131 


6XPR6SS0 
CAPPLCCIMO 
BEEP  WINE 

PIZZA 
SAMDWIOIES 

Open  every  day  at  4  p.m. 

994  Guerrero  at  22nd 
282-6789 


By  Mazook 

SUMMERTIME  comes  but  twice  a 
year  to  Noe  Valley — first  in  May  and 
then  again  in  September. 

And  the  livin'  is  easy.  Out  of  doors 
and  into  the  parks  and  playgrounds... 
Bicyclers,  joggers  and  walkers  take  over 
the  streets ...  The  smell  from  backyard 
barbecues  fills  the  air. . .Echoing  be- 
tween houses  is  the  voice  of  Hank  Green- 
wald,  calling  the  play-by-play  of  the 
Giants'  game:  "The  wind-up. .  an'  then 
th'  pitch." 

Fish  are  jumpin'  at  the  local  fish- 
mongers since  the  El  Nino  currents  have 
finally  shifted  in  the  South  Pacific,  and 
waters  off  the  Golden  Gate  have  cooled 
by  about  10  degrees.  Dave  Carroll  of 
Drewes  Market  reports  that  local  waters 
are  again  filling  with  salmon  and  sea  bass 
and  prices  of  rock  cod  and  snapper  are 
tumbling. 

"And  the  cotton  is  high,"  admits  Pat 
Foley,  manager  of  Noe  Jeans.  Pat  says 
fall  prices  for  jeans  will  be  15  to  20  per- 
cent higher  than  now.  "Prices  have  gone 
up  slightly,"  confirms  Karl  Buhler  of 
Cotton  &  Company. 

Your  daddy's  rich,  now  that  he  finally 
sold  the  Castro  Street  Victorian  (built  c. 
1893)  to  a  pair  of  Yuppies  from  Boston. 
The  "For  Sale"  and  "Home  Open'^igns 
are  pointing  every  which  way  from  every 
other  corner  in  N.V.  these  days. 

And  your  mama's  good-lookin'  since 
she  can  get  a  shampoo,  manicure,  pedi- 
cure, facial,  and  massage  all  in  one  block 
of  24th  Street. 

So  hush  little  baby,  we're  going  to 
Sweet  Dreams  for  a  teddy  bear,  Kidstuff 
for  a  tee-shirt,  and  Double  Rainbow  for 
a  milk-chocolate-cookie,  dutch-almond- 
vanilla  ice  cream  cone.  ..don't  you  cry. 

©  S  S 

MAYDAY!  MAYDAY!  It  was  Friday, 
May  18,  about  3  p.m.,  when  a  large 
white  1973  Cadillac  suddenly  tore  up 


ny  Noe  Valley 


ELISA'S 
HEALTH  SPA 

4026V2  24th  St. 
821-6727 
Open  Daily 

San  Francisco's  only 
outdoor  hot  tub.  Solar 
heated  tubs.  Redwood 
sauna  and  redwood  deck. 
Also  Swedish  or  Shiatsu 
massage  by  appt. 

Bring  in  this  Ad  for  $1 .00  off 
hot  tub,  50c  off  sauna. 
Special  offer  good  between 
11  am  &  3  pm  only. 


These  folks  sampled  six  types  of  locally  produced  water  at  the  Friends'  Off -the -Street 
Fair  May  19. .  .and  survived.  Police  Captain  Victor  Macia  and  Supervisor  Harry  Unit, 
the  two  gentlemen  on  the  left,  Still  maintained  an  upright  posture  despite  a  half-dozen 
slugs  of  tepid,  translucent  liquid.  Their  compatriots,  however  (from  center,  Corrie 
Anders,  Ina  Gyemanl  and  Fd  Arnow),  could  only  slump  over  their  judges'  table  in 
agony.  Voice  columnist  "Mazook,"  in  the  rented  suit  at  right,  avoided  imbibing  and 
stayed  vertical  throughout. 


23rd  Street  from  the  Mission.  It  hung  a 
sharp  left  onto  Sanchez,  went  out  of  con- 
trol, and  bounced  off  Charles  Soffel's 
Datsun,  unfortunately  while  he  was  sit- 
ting in  it.  The  white  monster  then  veered 
to  the  left  and  sideswiped  a  woman  on  a 
motor  scooter,  throwing  her  about  15 
feet.  With  the  driver  still  accelerating, 
the  caddy  sped  down  Sanchez  past  Eliza- 
beth, where  it  again  swerved  to  avoid  a 
car.  Fast  approaching  24th  Street,  it  sud- 
dently  careened  to  the  left  into  a  row  of 
parked  cars,  wiping  out  a  '70  Cadillac, 
which  in  turn  smacked  into  a  '68  Bar- 
racuda, which  then  backed  over  a  "73 
Fiat  sports  car.  The  driver  bolted  from 
the  wreck  and  started  running  east  on 
24th  Street  with  everyone  in  sight  giving 
chase.  Finally  a  hoard  of  Noe  Valleons 
collared  him  near  Vicksburg  and  marched 
him  back  to  the  scene  of  the  crime. 

Meanwhile,  local  ambulance  para- 
medics John  Rodriguez  and  Scott  Wil- 
liams, who  had  come  home  for  lunch, 


PET  PHOTOGRAPHY 

In  Your  Home 


Anna-Kajs  •  648-8132 


G 


PERMANENT  HAIR  REMOVAL 

Specialist  in  Heavy  &  Unusual  Cases 
for  Men  and  Women 


V 


Full  service  Manicure  &  Pedicure 
Sculptured  Nails 
Complete  deep  pore  facial  cleansing 

Call  821-6643  for  appointment 

RELAXED  ATMOSPHERE 

Studio  of  New  address  as  of  July  1st: 

Electrolysis  2120  Market  at  Church  St. 

3915-D  24th  St.  Suite  101 

SF  821-6643  SF  821-6643 


had  been  flagged  down  to  administer  first 
aid  to  the  injured  scooterist.  By  the  time 
SFPD  Officers  McDowell  and  Nilan  ap- 
peared on  the  scene  (within  five  minutes), 
the  driver,  who  according  to  police  had 
stolen  the  Cadillac  "in  Central  District," 
was  already  under  citizens'  arrest,  the 
victim  was  on  her  way  to  the  hospital, 
and  Sanchez  Street  resident  Richard 
Martin  hfd  taken  a  roll  of  film  of  the  af- 
termath "in  case  any  of  the  car  owners 
need  them  for  insurance  purposes." 

s  s  s 

NOE  NOTES:  A  well-liked  Noe  Val- 
ley merchant,  Tom  Crane  of  Colorcrane, 
is  back  to  work  after  major  surgery  last 
month,  and  everybody's  glad  ...Acme 
Cafe  manager  Michael  Verrochi  says  the 
deck  out  back  should  be  open  "soon" — 
after  the  carpets  are  down  and  sprinklers 
are  in.  But  the  word  is  that  employee- 
employer  relations  have  been  strained, 
due  to  recent  spate  of  firings. 


^iat  nail 


Voted 
"Best  Cappuccino 
in  SF" 
—  198Z  1983  SF  Fair 

•  Grafleo,  Malvina  &  Capricorn  Coffees 

•  Espresso  •  Desserts 
•  Sandwiches  •  Homemade  Soups 
•Salads  -Teas 

•  Coffee  beans  sold  or  ground  to  choice 

•  Live  Music  Fri  &  Sat  pm 
*  Monthly  Art  Exhibits 

Mon-Thur  8-8  pm 
Fri  &  Sat  9-11  pm 
Sundays  9-8  pm 

4123  24th  St  St. /Castro 
285-5598 


.  ..One  Stop  Video,  on  Castro  above 
24th  Street,  joins  the  local  Video  Stars 
War,  bringing  the  number  of  outlets  in 
the  neighborhood  to  four.  .  .  Wild  (and 
false)  rumors  have  been  spreading  that 
the  skateboard  ramp  proposed  by  Friends 
of  Noe  Valley  for  Douglass  Park  would 
require  paving  the  entire  park.  Mean- 
while, skateboarders  have  been  descend- 
ing the  hills  into  the  valley  and  then 
queuing  up  at  24th  Street  bus  stops  for  a 
ride  back  up  to  the  top,  kinda  like  Squaw 
Valley.  Says  local  skateboarder  Patrick 
Morehead:  "With  a  skateboard  and  a 
Fast  Pass,  the  city  is  mine." . . .  Hats  off  to 
the  East  &  West  of  Castro  Improvement 
Club,  which  appears  to  have  won  its  six- 
month-long  struggle  to  reinstate  the  bus 
stop  at  24th  and  Sanchez  Streets. 

©  S 

The  official  results  of  the  Bay  Area 
Water-Tasting  Contest  at  the  FNV  Fair 
May  19  have  been  tabulated.  Five  distin- 
guished judges  ranked  the  six  com- 
petitors from  local  water  districts,  giving 
one  point  to  their  first  choice  and  six  to 
their  last  (lowest  score  wins).  S.F.  drink- 
ers were  not  thrilled  with  the  results. 

East  Bay  Municipal  Utility  District 
(EBMUD)  came  in  first  with  12  points, 
followed  by  Contra  Costa  Water  District, 
13;  Marin  Municipal  Water  District,  15; 
Santa  Clara  Valley  Water  District  and 
San  Francisco  Hetch  Hetchy  in  a  tie  for 
fourth  with  21  points;  and  San  Fran- 
cisco's San  Andreas  Filtration  water, 
scoring  23. 

It  looks  like  East  Bay  "MUD"  will 
enter  its  blue  ribbon  water  in  a  national 
water-tasting  contest  June  9  at  the  Amer- 
ican Waterworks  Association's  annual 
conference  in  Dallas,  Tex.  Dallas  Mayor 
A.  Starke  Taylor  Jr.  has  issued  a  nation- 
wide challenge  for  any  city  to  come  up 
with  agua  better  than  Dallas'.  Surely 
both  of  San  Francisco's  waters  could 
beat  the  stuff  the  Cowboys  drink.  Right? 

□ 


Are  You  Paying 
Too  Much  for  Your 
Insurance? 


Call  us  for  a  free 
comparison  on  your 
auto,  home  or  busi- 
ness insurance.  Let  us 
see  if  we  can  reduce 
your  insurance  costs. 


Strain  &  Associates 
2964  Diamond  St. 

Across  the  street  from 
Glen  Park  BART  Station 

469-0200 


CAThexis 


3927 -24th  Street 
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THE  TOP  OF 
24th  STREET 


. . .  need  a  job  done? 


no  job  is 
too  small 
or 

too  unusual 


call 

4  WORK!  } 

^  282-5321  ^ 


call  if  you 
would  like 
to  be 
a  worker 


gilt  certificates  also  available 


Free  Vz  litre  of  House  Wine 
per  table  with  dinner 
with  this  ad 


"Fresh  ingredients  and  a 
generous  spirit . . .  the  bread 
alone  is  worth  the  meal. " 

—Patricia  Unterman, 
S.F.  Chronicle 


DIAMOND  ST.  RESTAURANT 


285-6988 


SUNDAY-THURSDAY/ 5  30-10 
FRIDAY-SATURDAY  S  30-10  30 

NOW  OPEN  MONDAY  EVENINGS 

737  DIAMOND  STREET 


(  The  Animal  Compo 


Pets  for  your  enjoyment, 
Supplies  for  their  needs 

647-8755 

Easy  Parking   VISA  •  MasterCard 

4298  24th  Street  at  Douglass 
San  Francisco,  CA  941 14 


SEA  BREEZE  CLEANERS 
WE'VE  MOVED 

Come  visit  us  at  our  New  Location 
3-HOUR  SERVICE 
824-5474 

We  operate  our  own  plant 
Mon.-Fri.  7:30-6:00    Sat.  9:00-6:00 

1420  CASTRO  ST. 

between  Jersey  &  25th 

GRAND  OPENING 

SEA  BREEZE 
COIN-OP  LAUNDRY 


Sea  "Breeze 
Cleaners 


824-5474 


1420  CASTRO  ST. 

between  Jersey  &  25th 


Featuring  Brand  New 
Speed  Queen  Washers  &  Dryers 
Open  7  days  8:00  AM  -  9:30  PM 


A 


La  fioca 


Spanish  Seafood  Restaurant 
Open  for  Dinner  Daily 


4288  24th  Street 
(at  Douglass) 


San  Francisco,  CA  94114 
Phone:  282-7780 


Noe  Valley's 
Newest  Mexican  Restaurant 


featuring 
the  rousvc  ot 


MEXICAN  RESTAURANT 


Featuring  Fine  Mexican  Cuisine 

Sleak  a  La  Mexicana   Enchiladas  •  Chiles  Rellenos  ■  Vegetarian  Dishes   Seafood  Plate 
Wine  Margaritas  •  Pina  Coladas   Daiquiris  ■  Domestic  &  Imported  Beers 

FINE  WINE  SELECTION 
Open  for  Dinner  daily  at  5  p.m. 

4166  24th  Street  550-0808 

between  Castro  &  Diamond 


PALM  GRILL 

24tb  fi»  castro 


Casual  dining  by  the  fireside 
Join  us  for  dinner  nightly    5-10  ptn 

Relax  and  dine  on  our  patio  for 

breakfast  and  lunch 
Saturday  and  Sunday  brunch 

Mon-Fri  10  am -10  pm 
Sat-Sun  8:30  am  -10  pm 

For  reservations  call  648-6800 
4136  -  24th  St. 


Across  the  Boards 


The  Perils  of  Partnership 


By  Mary  Duffy  and  Suzanne  London 
Staff.  Community  Boards 

Editor's  Note:  The  Community  Boards 
Program  provides  free  dispute  resolution 
by  trained  volunteers  in  20  San  Fran- 
cisco neighborhoods.  The  Eureka/ Noe 
Valley  office  is  located  on  Church  Street 
near  24th  ;  telephone  821-2470.  The  fol- 
lowing is  an  account  of  an  actual  hear- 
ing before  the  local  board;  names  and 
certain  details  have  been  changed  to 
protect  the  participants'  identity. 

Did  you  think  that  Community  Boards 
worked  only  with  Noe  Valley  residents? 
Not  so.  This  month  Noe  Valley  panelists 
helped  two  neighborhood  merchants  solve 
a  "business"  conflict,  which  was  tinged 
by  some  strong  emotional  charges. 

Clarke  and  Sally's  Videobiz  was  sink- 
ing fast.  Not  even  Michael  Jackson's 
"Thriller"  video  was  selling.  Though 
they  had  been  in  business  for  less  than 
one  year,  their  future  was  not  bright. 

Videobiz  had  two  employees:  a  book- 
keeper and  a  salesperson.  The  book- 
keeper unfortunately  had  problems  with 
mathematics,  and  the  books  were  as  bal- 
anced as  Capitol  Hill's.  The  second  em- 
ployee, a  woman,  was  heavily  involved, 
both  in  the  business  and  with  Sally. 

To  add  to  an  already  complicated  situ- 
ation, Clarke's  other  business,  a  stereo 
store,  was  going  out  of  business.  Unfor- 
tunately, Videobiz  shared  the  space  and 
was  being  evicted.  Lastly,  Clarke  and 
Sally  had  been  working  through  the 
court  system  for  five  months,  with  little 
satisfaction.  Their  lawyer  recommended 
they  try  using  Community  Boards. 

At  the  Community  Board  hearing, 
Sally  expressed  concern  about  her  re- 
lationship with  Clarke.  "I  feel  like  the 
only  way  we  can  resolve  the  problems 
between  us  is  to  talk  to  one  another.  The 
courts  aren't  working  for  us,  and  I  want 
to  finish  this  business  and  be  friends 
again."  She  did,  however,  have  other 
concerns.  "Videobiz  has  been  all  my  re- 
sponsibility and  my  money,  except  when 
it  c6mes  to  major  decisions.  Then  Clarke 
takes  an  interest,  but  he  doesn't  consult 


HOMES  OF  CHARM 

decorators  jVAQnE 

Over  20  years  in  Noe  Valley. 
Large  assortment  of  Victorian 
hardware,  chandeliers,  original 
&  reproductions,  oak  &  pine 
furniture,  country  kitchen, 
old  tools  and  the  unusual. 

Open  every  day  12:00  -  6:00 
1544  Church  647-4586 


me  at  all." 

Sally  was  also  alarmed  about  the  es- 
calating bad  feelings  and  tensions  be- 
tween Clarke  and  her  lover/salesperson. 
"Clarke  mistrusts  my  lover  so  much  that 
he's  resorting  to  name-calling  and 
fighting  with  her.  I  don't  want  to  be  in 
the  middle  of  this  situation  anymore!" 

Clarke  had  his  own  concerns.  "I'm 
angry  because  Sally  broke  an  agreement 
not  to  get  involved  with  employees.  Her 
new  lover  is  manipulating  Sally,  and  try- 
ing to  get  her  to  take  the  business  away.  I 
know  if  she  had  a  chance,  she'd  snatch 
Videobiz  right  out  from  under  me." 

So  what  happened?  Two  Community 
Board  hearings  and  two  pages  of  resolu- 
tions later,  Sally  and  Clarke  feel  that  they 
might  resume  their  friendship.  "I  didn't 
think  it  was  possible,  but  we  just  might 
be  friends  again,  thanks  to  Community 
Boards  and  our  hard  work,"  Sally  said. 

However,  they  are  certain  they  have  a 
strong  basis  for  trouble-free  dissolution 
of  Videobiz.  Sally  realized  during  the 
hearing  that  "Clarke  and  I  understand 
one  another  better  now.  I  thought  he  was 
trying  to  get  me  out  of  the  business  by 
serving  me  an  eviction  notice.  He  felt  he 
had  to  sign  the  notice  as  a  formality  in  his 
role  as  owner  of  the  stereo  store.  I  think 
he  realizes  now  I've  always  seen  him  as 
a  partner,  I  just  wish  I'd  •seen  him  more  " 
I  felt  so  threatened  and  isolated  by 
everything  going  to  hell,"  Clarke  said. 
"My  stereo  store,  Videobiz,  my  relation- 
ship with  Sally — it  was  definitely  hard 
times  for  both  of  us.  I  do  realize  now 
how  Sally  could  have  gotten  the  feeling 
that  I  wasn't  involved  enough  in  the 
business.  I  also  see  why  she  felt  pressed 
to  get  a  salesperson  to  keep  the  business 
going.  But  we  communicate  so  much 
better  now  as  a  result  of  the  hearings, 
that  I  feel  like  finalizing  things  will  be  a 
breeze." 

Peace  has  resumed  in  Videoland.  □ 


CRADLE  the  SUN 


STAINED  GLASS 


•  GLASS,  TOOLS.  SUPPLIES 
•CLASSES 

•  COMMISSIONS 

•  REPAIRS 

•  FRAMING 
•GIFTS 

IN  NOE  VALLEY 
3848- 24th  ST. 
( 1  blk.  west  of  Church) 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

821-7667 


MORE  BOOKS  TO  READ 


Here  afe  the  latest  offerings  from  the 
Noe  Valley  Library,  451  Jersey  St.  (be- 
tween Castro  and  Diamond).  The  branch 
is  open  Tuesday  through  Saturday.  Call 
285-2788  for  exact  times. 

FICTION 

Tirra  Lirra  by  the  River — Jessica  Anderson 

One  Day  of  Life — Manlto  Argueta 

Voices  in  a  Haunted  Room — Philippa  Carr 

The  Danger — Dick  Francis 

The  Paper  Men— William  Golding 

Heretics  of  Dune — Frank  Herbert 

A  Choice  of  Enemies — George  V.  Higgins 

Great  Esquire  Fiction:  The  Finest  Stories 

From  the  First  Fifty  Years 
The  Belt  of  Gold— Cecelia  Holland 
Kill  and  Tell— William  X.  Kienzle 
The  Aquitaine  Progression — Robert  Ludlum 
One  More  Sunday — John  D.  MacDonald 
Fly  Away  Home:  a  Novel — Marge  Piercy 
A  Party  to  Murder — Michael  Underwood 
The  Haj — Leon  Uris 
World's  End — Joan  D.  Vinge 
Unto  This  Hour:  a  Novel — Tom  Wicker 

NON-FICTION 

Knock  Wood — Candice  Bergen 

American  Photographers  and  the  National 

Parks— Robert  Cahn 
Paul  Erdman's  Money  Book:  An  Investor's 

Guide  to  Economics  and  Finance 
Make  More  Money  Writing  Fiction — James 

Frenkel 


McDonnell 
& 

Weave v 

ATTORNEYS  AT  LAW 

409 1  24th  Street 
NOE  VALLEY 
(415) 641-0700 


Quality  used  books 
Bluegrass,  Cajun,  Country 
Records 

BOOKS 

654  Chenery 
San  Francisco  586-2424 

Open  7  days  a  week 

M-Th  12-7,  Fri  10-7 
Sat  9-5.  Sun  9-3 


Vita:  The  Life  of  Vita  Sackville-West— 
Victoria  Glendinning 

Back  to  School:  The  College  Guide  for  Adults 
— William  Haponski 

The  Pushcart  Prize  VIII:  Best  of  the  Small 
Presses — Bill  Henderson,  ed. 

The  Wounded  Woman:  Healing  the  Father- 
Daughter  Relationship — Linda  Schierse 
Leonard 

What  Is  A  Wife  Worth:  The  Leading  Expert 
Places  a  High  Dollar  Value  on 
Homemaking — Michael  Minton 

The  Mother  Lode:  A  Pictorial  Guide  to 
California's  Gold  Rush  Country — 
Charles  Moore 

The  San  Francisco  Symphony:  Music, 
Maestros  and  Musicians — David 
Schneider 

The  Rise  of  Industrial  America:  A  People's 
History  of  the  Years  1879-1901— 
Page  Smith 

Vanessa  Bell — Frances  Spalding 

The  March  of  Folly:  From  Troy  to  Vietnam — 
Barbara  Tuchman 

Health  and  Healing:  Understanding  Con- 
ventional and  Alternative  Medicine — 
Andrew  Weil 

Women  Writers  of  the  West  Coast:  Speaking 
of  Their  Lives  and  Careers — Marilyn 
Yalom,  ed. 


UNIQUE  WAKE-UP 
SERVICE 


P.O.  Box  222 
Daly  City,  CA  94016 
(415)  585-1500 


Educational  Toys,  Books 
and  Games — Handpicked 
from  around  the  world. 
Infants  to  Adult 

DISCOVERY  TOYS 

Nancy  Philpot 
Educational  Consultant 
(415)  821-7987  Noe  Valley 


Now  Open 

Under  new  ownership 

DREWES  MARKET 

1706  Church  Street  at  29th 
648-2626 

Owner:  Dave  Carroll 

former  manager  of  Ver  Brugge  Meats 

Same  good  quality  and  service  that  you're  used  to! 


Your  Noe  Valley  Realtors 


ZEPHYR 


WITH  22  AGENTS  TO  SERVE  YOU 
4200  17th  Street  552-9500 
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Wedding  Photos: 

a  sensitive  approach 


Creative  Bookkeeping, 
Accounting,  Graphic  Art 

Individuals,  Partnerships, 
Small  Businesses 


NOE  VALLEY 
BUSINESS 
SERVICES 

143  Vicksburg  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94114 
415-647-1535 

First  Consultation  Free 


open  9am  liil  8pm  7  aaua 
3939  l^fAi^{ou,iiK  alie*! 

MLR  ^UUldACA 

282-9500 


Women's  Choice 

A  counseling  service  for  women 

Pregnancy 
Post-Caesarean 
Section  Syndrome 
Singl  e- Par  en  ting 
Career!  Primary 
Relationships 

Wendy  Costello  M.F.C.C. 
#14554 

Pamela  Hargraves  Ph.D. 
#6820 

San  Francisco 
922-7773 


Comedy  has  arrived 
in  Noe  Valley 

COMEDY  NITE 

every  Tuesday 

at  9:00  PM 
June  5th,  12th, 
19th  and  26th 

No  Cover 


Dolores 
(at  the  corner  of 
29th  and  Dolores) 


pgolor 


Personal  Color  Analysis 
Make  Up  •  Skin  Care 
Individual  and  Group  Rates 

Rose  Roskilly 
Certified  Color  Consultant 

Noe  Valley 
415/285-1540 


4193  24th  Street 

Son  Francisco 
(415)  647-0886 


Centurion 


COCOLAT 

French  Pastry  and 
Chocolate  Specialty  Shop 


Come  in  and  try  our  new 
Light  Desserts  for  Summer 

4106  24th  Street  (at  Castro) 

San  Francisco  94114 
Telephone:  (415)  647-3855 


r  AT  PLANNED  PARENTHOOD  1 
WE  TREAT  YOU  LIKE 
A  PERSON. 

NOT  JUST  A  PATIENT. 

BIRTH  CONTROL,  PREGNANCY  &c  VD  TESTING,  ABORTION. 
ANNUAL  CHECK  UPS  (INCL.  PAP  SMEAR)  VASECTOMY. 
INFERTILITY  AND  PRE-MARITAL  BLOOD  TESTING. 

1660  BUSH  ST.      SAN  FRANCISCO  441-7767 

BRING  IN  THIS  AD  &  GE1  sS  OFF  ON  ANY  MEDICAL  EXAM. 


^(t^lw^li  -^cmeA   0lecU  $btcUe 


PROFESSIONAL  help  in 
selling,  buying  or  trading. 

FREE  PROPERTY  EVALUATION 


REAlTOO' 


GIVE  US  A  CALL!  821  -61 1  0 
1304  CASTRO  STREET  -  CORNER  24th 


Get  results  with  the 
Coed  Aerobic  Fitness  Program! 


Upper  Noe  Rec.  Center  Harvey  Milk  Rec.  Center 

Day  at  Sanchez  (nr.  30th  St.)     50  Scott  at  Duboce 
M/W  6.O0-7XX)  p.m.  T/Th  1000-11:00  a.m. 

Sat  10:30-11:30  a.m. 

Margie  -  775-2720 
563-7082 


1st  Class  Free  with  this 


Introductory  Offer 
9  classes— $20.00 


GET  ACQUAINTED  WITH 
YOUR  NEIGHBORHOOD  DENTIST 


General  •  Preventive  •  Cosmetic  Dentistry 
Emergency  care 
Saturday  and  evening  appointments  available 
Convenient  location  and  parking 


GARY  A.  WONG,  D.D.S. 
1071  Church  St. 
San  Francisco,  94114 
425  647-2888 


TENNIS:  Young  couple  \n  their  fifties  seek 
tennis  partners  for  singles  and  doubles.  Call 
282-7908. 

IF  YOU  NEED  HELP,  if  your  life  is  painful, 
if  you  are  upset  or  angry,  if  an  important  re- 
lationship is  troubling  you  or  ending,  or  if 
you  are  bearing  the  emptiness  of  not  having 
anyone  close  who  cares  for  you.  there  is  a  re- 
source in  our  neighborhood  which  offers 
warm,  knowledgeable  and  professional  as- 
sistance. Everyone  needs  help  at  times.  We 
provide  consultation  for  both  immediate 
crises  and  ongoing  problems,  for  whatever 
length  of  time  you  feel  you  need.  Our  staff  in- 
cludes psychologists,  social  workers,  and 
marriage  and  family  counsellors.  Our  fees  are 
adjustable  and  based  on  income.  Insurance  is 
accepted.  We  offer  daytime,  evening  and 
Saturday  appointments.  And  we  are  conve- 
niently near  to  you.  Buena  Vista  Counselling 
Center,  4155B  24th  St.  Telephone:  821-6400. 

WILD  FANTASY  of  CHILDCARE:  Self- 
employed  (working  at  home),  borderline- 
poverty  single  mother  of  charming  7-month- 
old  boy  desires  drop-in  (semi-scheduled) 
daytime  care  at  your  home  (usually).  Most 
likely  late  mornings  and/or  early  afternoons, 
2-3  hours  at  a  time,  2  or  3  days/wk. .  .as  near 
25th  &  Noe  Streets  as  possible.  Could  even- 
tually work  into  a  more  specific  schedule. 
Sigh.  Any  takers?  282-7886.  Jane  (&  Willy). 

NOE  VALLEY  MINISTRY  has  office  space 
to  rent  to  non-profit  group.  $1 10/mo.  Call  Kit 
at  282-2317. 

FAMILY  DAY  CARE  needed  mid-July— in- 
fant— fulltime  days.  Noe  Valley/North  Mis- 
sion area.  If  you  have  an  opening  in  your 
safe,  caring  home,  call  Ann  at  641-9254. 

TYPING:  Word  processor.  $1.50/page. 
Rhoda.  381-8700,  ext.  44. 

ASTROLOGICAL  HOROSCOPES.  Send  as 
personal  gifts,  on  special  occasions,  holidays 
and  birthdays.  Individualized  computer  horo- 
scopes. Twelve-page*8'/2  x  1 1  report  $12  ea. 
Submit  name,  mailing  address,  date  of  birth, 
city,  state  or  country,  time,  am  or  pm.  Send 
checks  or  money  orders  to  Astro*Vision, 
P.O.  Box  31388.  S.F.  CA  94131. 


^GIBRALTAR 
^  SAVINGS 

and  loan  association 

Wesley  A.  Russell 

Vice  President  and  Manager 

Barbra  J.  La  Vine 

Assistant  Manager 


4040  24th  Street,  Son  Francisco,  California  941 14 
(415)285-1040 


Jeffrey  B.  Haber 

///<  y>i4  i 


Real  Estate  Law,  Divorce 

and  Personal  Injury- 
Free  Vi  hour  consultation 

GLEN  PARK 
2858  Diamond  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94131 
(415)  586-4300 


ST.  FRANCIS  LUTHERAN  CHURCH 

invites  you  to 

Sunday  Service  at  11  A.M. 

152  Church  Street,  near  Market 


CLASS  ADS 


CAKE  DECORATING  CLASSES:  4  classes 
$30  plus  supplies.  Learn  to  make  flowers, 
borders  and  more.  Starts  Tues.  July  10.  1984 
7:30-9:30  p.m.  Pre-registration  required  by 
July  3.  1984.  The  Fluted  Edge.  1469  Church 
St.  282-0577  or  647-6589. 

KEEP  AMERICA  CLEAN!  Rag-mop  lady 
from  Germany  will  gladly  start  with  your 
place.  Don's.  641-5582. 

ITALIAN  Conversational  Classes — groups 
and  private — also  weekends.  Native  experi- 
enced. Ph.D.  teacher.  Call  641-7630. 

EXPERIENCED  FLUTIST  seeks  classical 
guitarist  of  commensurate  ability  to  form  duo 
for  playing  weddings,  casuals,  etc.  John. 
282-2207. 

HOUSECLEANING  in  Noe.  NON-TOXIC. 
Protect  your  health  and  environment.  Tools 
and  cleansers  supplied.  Local  refs.  4-hour 
minimum  ($36).  Call  Gina.  282-1740. 

WANTED:  NOE  RENTAL,  one  or  two  bed- 
rooms for  couple  who  is  sorry  to  be  leaving 
their  current  Noe  home  (landlord  must  sell 
house).  641-4828. 

,  AMERICAN  DREAM  WINDOW  CLEAN- 
ING. Put  some  sparkle  in  your  life!  No  job 
too  small.  826-6257. 

BASEBALL  PLAYER(S).  Old-timer  wants 
to  toss  the  ball,  play  pepper,  fungo.  etc. ,  with 
other  ball  player(s)  for  fun  occasionally.  Call 
Bill  at  641  -5810  (days)  or  824-5599  (nights). 

ANNUAL  WIND  IN  THE  WILLOWS  Gar- 
age Sale  Sat.  June  2  and  Sun.  June  3.  10  a.m. 
to  4  p.m.  At  1444  Church  St. 

TUTORING.  TEST  PREPARATION,  coach- 
ing. Highest  quality  individualized  work  with 
professional  educator  and  counselor.  Inten- 
sive instruction  in  all  subjects  for  children 
and  adults,  $20/hr;  summer  group  rates  avail- 
able. Samuel  Hammer.  M  A..  282-2615. 


Dr.  Lana  S.  Sandahl 

Chiropractor  

3882  24th  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  94114 

Telephone  415  648  4100 


TUGGEY'S 


Hardware  tor  Ihc  handyman 
Denny  Giovannoli 


Titei 


MS  24th  Street 
San  Francisco.  Ca.  94 1 14 
4 I5-2K2-50S I 


so  ways  ty^E 

THRl 

EOPLEi 


by 

Vernon  Howard 


Local  classes  587-2878 
Send  only  $1  today 

NEW  LIFE  •  343  Naples 
San  Francisco  94112 


Snow  Hall  Brand  Graphics  is 
located  in  Noe  Valley  and  offers 
complete  graphics  services:  star 
camera,  photorypesetting,  design  and 
production. 

Our  rates  are  among  the  lowest  in  town 
and  we  try  to  meet  fast,  turn-around  dead- 
lines. 

Please  call  648-0240  for  information  or 
drop  bv  our  studio  at  1421  Castro  Street 
between  24th  and  2*>th  (we're  in  the  base- 
ment). Hours  are  9:30  to  5:30  M-F. 


HOUSECLEANING— I  do  a  good  job!  Ex- 
perienced, reliable,  references.  Debby.  552- 
1353. 

BEGINNING  INVESTMENT  Workshops  for 
Women — demystify  money;  make  it  work 
for  you!  587-7210. 

I'D  LOVE  TO  PLANT  and  maintain  vegeta- 
ble and  flower  gardens  for  you.  Free  esti- 
mate. Reasonable  rates.  Beautiful  results. 
References.  Ann.  861-8415. 

TENNIS  LESSONS— instructions  for  begin- 
ners and  advanced  Private  and  group  les- 
sons, reasonable  rates.  621-7967. 

"LEARN  TO  PLAY!"  Piano,  guitar,  flute 
Friendly  and  professional  private  instruction 
for  children  and  adults.  Music  Studio  *'A," 
824-6557. 

CLEANING  SERVICE— Homes,  offices,  real 
estate  Experienced,  insured.  Mark.  346-2088. 

FOR  SALE:  OPEN  FLATS  833  Diamond/ 
24th.  3  BD  and  Vacant  2  BD.  w/w  carpet, 
copper,  owner  carry  loan,  $10,000  down  be- 
ginner's special.  661-1980. 

GIANT  NEIGHBORHOOD  Garage  Sale. 
Sat.  June  9,  9:00-3:00,  Church.  Whitney 
and  Sanchez,  between  30th  and  Randall  Sts. 

HOUSECLEANING  &  YARDWORK  done 
the  old-fashioned  way.  587-7210. 

DRESSMAKER  /  ALTERATIONS,  custom 
designs  and  patterns.  Fanny,  285-3826. 

JUST  YOUR  TYPE:  Word  processing,  typ- 
ing, transcription,  copy  editing  and  proof- 
reading. Professional,  Efficient,  and  Reason- 
able. Noe  Valley.  Pickup/delivery  available 
Curt  Philips,  821-6846. 

TICKETS/TOURS  to  everywhere!  Your  per- 
sonal Travel  Agent  in  Noe  Valley  is  Greg 
Shadel  at  282-5835.  No  fee. 


cucU 

"The  Affordable  Feast" 


Rebecca  Broder 
(415)  647-7792 


Income 
Tax 


TAXMAN 


300  Vicksburg,  Suite  1 
(at  24th  St.) 
San  Francisco 
Call  TAxman  1-3200 


PAINTING  6*  COLOR 
DESIGN  by 


G&  M 
Painting 


Mel  Oilley 
824-8278 


co-operative  nursery  school 

31/2  to  7  years 
Summer  Day  Camp 
Field  Trips  &  Fun! 

1249  Alabama  St. 
648-7222 


HILLSBOROUGH  HOME  must  sell  all  lux- 
ury furnishings!  Designer  sofa  and  loveseat 
$450.  6-piece  complete  bedroom  suite  $625. 
8-piece  formal  living  room  suite — value 
$1,600,  sell  $975.  8-foot  pecan  lighted  wall 
units— value  $1,300.  sell  $650.  Coffee  and 
end  tables,  lamps,  stereo.  Can  Help  Deliver. 
347-9292  or  344-9371. 

PENNINGTON'S  HOUSEKEEPING.  Clean- 
ing service  for  your  house  or  apartment  at  a 
low  cost... Monthly,  weekly  or  one-time 
cleaning.  Phone  648-2681  anytime. 

SAXOPHONE  OR  CLARINET  LESSONS 
covering  everything  from  the  basics  to  ad- 
vanced improvisation.  Emphasis  on  Jazz 
style.  Call  Jim  Miller.  821-4173. 

COMPLETE  LANDSCAPING/Gardening. 
Indoors/outdoors  consultation.  I  will  design/ 
insiall/maintain/clean  up  your  garden.  Expert 
pruning.  Walkways,  patios,  fences,  water- 
falls and  ponds.  Brick  &  tile  work.  Free  esti- 
mate. Estelle,  282-8099. 

IS  HYPNOSIS  FOR  YOU?  To  discuss  your 
particular  concern  (weight?  smoking?  Stress? 
sleeping?  etc.),  call  hypnotherapist  Sally 
Smith  at  861-5268. 

MAJOR  APPLIANCE  REPAIRS.  Done  in 
your  home  at  affordable  rates.  We  service  re- 
frigerators, freezers,  ranges,  dishwashers, 
washers,  dryers,  experienced  and  dependa- 
ble. Same  day  service  if  you  call  early.  Ask 
for  Paul.  757-1376,  24  hrs. 

CAT  AND  PLANT  CARE  in  your  home 
while  you  are  gone.  Noe  Valley  preferred.  6 
years  experience.  References.  Bonded.  Call 
A-K,  648-8132. 

SUZUKI  PIANO  LESSONS:  Experienced 
instructor  offers  private  and  group  lessons  for 
children.  Patricia  Elliot,  586-6444. 

TYPING/EDITING  by  experienced  writer. 
Fair  rates,  flexible  hours,  absolute  accuracy. 
IBM  Correcting  Selectric  III.  Noe  &  25th  St 
282-7886. 

LEARN  TO  LOVE  your  problems:  therapy 
to  enhance  creativity.  Elliott  Isenberg,  Ph.D. 
Sliding  scale.  282-9733. 

WANTED:  Usable  donations  for  non-profit 
organization  helping  people.  587-2878  or 
647-6121  for  free,  convenient  pickup. 

How  to  Use 
Voice  'Class  Ads' 

It's  easy.  Just  type  or  print  your  copy, 
count  the  number  of  words  (at  20#  each),  en- 
close a  check  or  money  order  for  the  full 
amount,  and  see  that  we  receive  it  by  the  20th 
of  the  month  preceding  month  of  issue.  Our 
address  is  1021  Sanchez  St..  San  Francisco, 
California  94114.  Note:  Our  next  issue  will 
appear  July  3.  so  send  your  copy  and  $$$  by 
June  20.  □ 


DIRT  CHEAP 
PLANE  TICKETS 
AND  CRUISES 

Call  824-2550 


dirt  cheap  travel 
3850  23rd  St. 


Groups  Welcome! 


NOE  VALLEY  DELI 

Fresh  Turkey  and 
Roast  Bed  Sandwiches 
Homemade  Falalel 
Homemade  Piroshki 
Fresh  Salads 

ALL  MADE  DA II  \ 

4015  24th  St.        M. -Sat.  9-7:30 
824-8373  Sun.  10-6 


BURGLAR  ALARMS 


■  Silent  & 
Audible  Alarms 
•  Closed  Circuit  TV 


•  Electric  Locks 

•  Intercoms 

■  Installed  &  Repaired 


Lie  #LA001773 


TELETECH  SECURITY 

285-3260 


In  Noe  Valley 


The  name 
friends  recommend. 

30  Monterey  Blvd  San  Francisco  94!  3 1 
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CALE  N  D  A  R 


JUNE  1-30:  "Gestural  Drawing  I:  Bay 
Area  Artists."  WORKS  ON  PAPER  by 
Moyo  Coyatzin,  Judith  Foosaner, 
Richard  Gullion,  Benjamin  Katz,  and 
Joan  Perlman  Newspace  Gallery,  762 
Valencia  St  Reception  June  8, 6-9  p  m 
928-7371 

JUNE  4:  Begins  SECOND  START 
series  ol  workshops  on  new  beginnings 
for  midlife  women.  Options  for  Women 
Over  Forty  Women's  Building,  3543 
18th  St  For  dates  and  times  call 
431-6405 


JUNE  8:  SNOOZE-U-LOOZE  bluegrass 
music  Meatmarket  Coffeehouse,  4123 
24th  St  8-10  p.m.  285-5598 

JUNE  8:  FRITJOF  CAPRA,  co-author 
with  Charlene  Spretnak  of  Green 
Politics  The  Global  Promise,  will  speak 
on  this  subject.  Modern  Times  Book- 
store. 968  Valencia  St.  8  p.m.  282-9246 


June* 


JUNE  4-25:  FELDENKRAIS 
METHOD— ongoing  awareness 
through  movement  classes  to  improve 
posture,  breathing,  coordination  and 
self-image  Bethany  Methodist  Church, 
1 268  Sanchez  St .  Mon ,  4: 1 5-5: 1 5  p.m. 
333-6644  or  282-4762 

JUNE  5,12,19,26:  COMEDY  NITES  at 
Patch  County,  corner  of  Church  and 
25th  Sts  Tues  .  9  p.m.  648-9857. 

JUNE  5 -JULY  28:  Three  Native 
American  potters/sculptors,  George 
Blake.  Gabriel  Cajero  and  Robert 
Sashmda,  present  an  exhibit  of 
contemporary  INDIAN  POTTERY  and 
ceramics  AICA  Gallery,  934  Brannan 
St  Reception  June  23, 1-4  p.m 
431-3577. 

JUNE  6:  MICHAEL  QASTLEMAN. 
author  of  Crime  Free,  will  discuss  his 
controversial  proposal  to  cut  the  U.S. 
crime  rate  in  half.  Modern  Times 
Bookstore.  968  Valencia  St  8  p.m. 
282-9246 

JUNE  6:  JEFFREY  HARDY  reads  from 
his  new  novel,  Ancient  Memories  of 
Freedom  Open  reading  follows  Noe 
Valley  Library,  451  Jersey  St  7  p.m 
285-2788 

JUNE  7:  Begins  five-part  lecture  series 
on  the  FARALLON  ISLANDS.  Each 
lecture  focuses  on  one  aspect  of  the 
Farallons— sharks,  whales,  seals,  sea 
birds  or  human  history  Ft.  Mason 
Center,  Bldg  C,  Rm.  300  First  Thurs.  of 
the  month,  6-8  p.m  474-3385. 

JUNE  7:  MAXINE  HOWARD  presents 
"Bay  Area  Women  in  the  Blues."  " 
Bajones,  1062  Valencia  St  9  p.m 
282-2522 

JUNE  7:  Storyteller  OLGA  LOYA 
weaves  a  potpourri  of  ethnic  folktales 
and  tales  of  strong  women  for  all  ages 
Old  Wives  Tales,  1009  Valencia  St. 
7:30  p.m.  821-4675. 

JUNE  7-30:  "EMMETT:  A  One  Mormon 
Show,"  starring  monologuist  Emmett 
Foster.  Valencia  Rose,  766  Valencia  St 
Thurs.-Sat.,  8  p.m.  863-3863 

JUNE  7  -  JULY  1 :  PHOTOGRAPHY 
exhibit  by  Lou  Marcus,  Karen  Zimmerly 
and  Tom  Ferentz.  Eye  Gallery, 
758  Valencia  St  Reception  June  8, 
7-10  p.m  431-6911. 


1984 


JUNE  8  -  JULY  14:  "Women  Speak  Out 
on  the  Nuclear  Issue,"  a  GROUP 
EXHIBIT  of  painting,  sculpture  and 
photography  Vida  Gallery,  3543  18th 
St.  Reception  June  8,  7-9  p.m. 
864-VIDA 

JUNE  9:  "CARNAVALITO,"  a  Hunter's 
Point  Mardi  Gras.  Bayview  Opera 
House.  4704  Third  St.  10  30  a.m.  to 
5:30  pm. 

JUNE  9:  Registration  for  summer 
classes  at  the  RANDALL  JUNIOR 
MUSEUM— science,  arts  and  crafts, 
wood  shop  Randall  Junior  Museum, 
199  Museum  Way  (off  Roosevelt  and 
15th  Sts.)  10  a.m.  to  noon 

JUNE  9:  SUKAY-music  of  the  Andes 
Noe  Valley  Music  Series,  1021  Sanchez 

St.  7:30  p.m. 

JUNE  9:  IMPROVISATION  FOR 
WOMEN— a  one-day  intensive 
workshop  in  theatre  games  and  acting, 
with  Terry  Baum  Valencia  Rose,  766 
Valencia  St.  10a  m.to5p.m  641-7729 

JUNE  10:  PENTACOST  CELEBRA- 
TION—celebrating  the  commission  of 
the  Noe  Valley  Ministry  as  a  new 
Presbyterian  Church  Guest  speaker 
Rev  Dr  Robert  McAfee  Brown  Noe 
Valley  Ministry,  1021  Sanchez  St. 
10  a  m  282-2317 

JUNE  10:  THE  BEACHHEAD  presents 
DSA  organizer  Jim  Shoch  speaking  on 
the  Democratic  Convention,  Laughing 
Moon  Vaudeville  team,  and  Kris  Welch 
from  KPFA  Valencia  Rose.  766 
Valencia  St.  8  p.m  863-3863 

JUNE  10:  An  evening  of  AUDIO, 
VIDEO.  POETRY  and  PERFORMANCE 
to  raise  funds  for  Eye  Gallery  Eye 
Gallery,  758  Valencia  St  6  30-10  p  m 
431-6911. 

JUNE  1 0,1 7,24:  SUNDAY  AFTERNOON 
JAMS  at  El  Rio.  3158  Mission  St.  June 
10  Voz  do  Samba— Brazilian  music; 
June  1 7  Special  Fan  from  Santa  Cruz, 
June  24  Afro-Cuban  band  Conjunto 
Cespedes  4-8  p.m.  282-3325 

JUNE  11:  NTOZAKE  SHANGE  reads 
from  her  work  and  celebrates  the 
publication  of  her  new  book,  See  No 
Evil  Prefaces,  Essays  &  Accounts 
1976- 1983  Modern  Times  Bookstore, 
968  Valencia  St  7:30  p.m.  282-9246. 


JUNE  1 3:  POETS  for  a  Bilateral  Nuclear 
Weapons  Freeze  Miriam  Patchen. 
Eugene  Ruggles,  Fernando  Alegna, 
Michael  Koch,  Cole  Swensen,  Michael 
Palmer,  Sally  Abbott,  Donna  Levreault, 
Frank  Donnola  A  benefit  for  Nuclear 
Weapons  Freeze  Votes  '84  Noe  Valley 
Ministry,  1021  Sanchez  St  7:30  p.m. 
285-4832 

JUNE  13:  Fictions  Writers'  OPEN 
READING  Modern  Times  Bookstore, 
968  Valencia  St  8  p.m  282-9246 

JUNE  15:  "Visions  of  America— The 
Voyage  Across,"  FILMS  about  cross- 
country travel  in  the  U  S  Eye  Gallery, 
758  Valencia  St.  8  30  p.m  431  -691 1 . 

JUNE  15  -  JULY  1 :  NOH  ORATORIO 
SOCIETY  presents  chanteuse  Mona 
Mandrake  in  "Midnight  Mona "  Valencia 
Rose,'  766  Valencia  St.  Fri ,  Sat  at 
midnight,  Sun  at  8  p.m.  (except  June 
24).  863-3863 

JUNE  15:  Panel  Discussion  on 
HOUSING,  sponsored  by  Gray 
Panthers  of  S  F  New  College  School  of 
Law.  50  Fell  St,  Room  2A  10:30  a.m. 
552-8800. 

JUNE  16:  BEGINNING  INVESTMENT 
Workshop  for  Women.  1-4  p.m. 
587-7210 


JUNE  18:  Eighth  Annual  S  F  Interna- 
tional Lesbian  and  Gay  Film  Festival, 
Castro  Theater  and  Roxie  Cinema  Call 
861-5245  for  schedule. 

JUNE  19:  "A  Family  of  Friends  Portrait 
of  a  LESBIAN  FRIENDSHIP  GROUP 
(1921-1973),"  lecture  with  slides  by 
Frances  Doughty  Valencia  Rose,  766 
Valencia  St  8  p.m.  863-3863 

JUNE  19:  BATIK  CLASS— clothing  and 
fabric  decorating  with  washable  dyes, 
for  adults  Randall  Junior  Museum,  199 
Museum  Way.  Call  Joy  Lily,  552-7625. 

JUNE  19:  BOB  BRAY  with  the  legen- 
dary SONNY  SIMMONS  Baiones.1062 
Valencia  St.  9  p.m.  282-2522. 

JUNE  19:  BENEFIT  for  the  Endangered 
Species  Alliance  . .live  music,  comedy 
and  poetry.  Patch  County,  25th  and 
Church  Sts  8:30  p.m. 

JUNE  20:  San  Francisco:  City  of 
Stairways."  a  SLIDE  TOUR  by  Adah 
Bakalinsky,  author  of  Stairway  Walks  in 
San  Francisco.  Noe  Valley  Library.  451 
Jersey  St.  7  p.m. 

JUNE  21:  SUMMER  SOLSTICE 
POTLUCK  PARTY-a  variety  show  by 
women  from  Options'  Experimental 
Theater  Women's  Building,  3543  18th 
St.  6:30-9  p.m.  431-6405. 
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JUNE  27:  Film  "BURNOUT"-a  focus 
on  mental,  physical  and  emotional 
letdowns  Also  lecture  by  Bishop  Dr 
Ajari  "Circumstances  Don't  Change- 
It  Is  the  Mind."  St.  Francis  Lutheran 
Church,  152  Church  St  7:30  p.m. 
552-9010 


JUNE  16:  WALKING  TOUR  of  the 
Mission  District,  with  introductory  slide 
talk  by  a  muralist  from  Precita  Eyes 
Mural  Center,  348  Precita  Ave  (near 
Folsom)  1:30-3  p.m.  285-2287. 

JUNE  16, 30:  BAY  AREA  CENTRAL 
AMERICA  PEACE  CAMPAIGN  recruits 
volunteers  to  conduct  voter  education/ 
registration  drives  Most  Holy  Re- 
deemer Church,  1 17  Diamond  St. 
9  30  a.m.  coffee  and  registration. 
864-5955 

JUNE  18:  ln-person  registration  begins 
for  the  "SUMMER  FUN  1984"  children's 
programs  offered  through  the  U  C 
Millberry  Union  Recreation  Dept 
Includes  cooking,  dance,  swimming, 
gymnastics,  trampoline,  and  more  500 
Parnassus  8am.-2p.m.and4-7p  m. 
666-1800 
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JUNE  21:  DONNA  CUNNINGHAM, 
astrologer  and  therapist,  presents 
material  from  her  book  Being  a  Lunar 
Type  in  a  Solar  World  Old  Wives  Tales 
1009  Valencia  St.  7:30  p.m.  821-4675 

JUNE  22:  DUO  DEUCE  chamber 
music  with  flute  and  cello  Meatmarket 
Coffeehouse,  4123  24th  St.  8-10  p.m. 
285-5598 

JUNE  23:  BOBBY  McFERRIN  solo 
concert/album  release  party  ("The 
Voice")  Noe  Valley  Music  Series,  1021 
Sanchez  St  7:30  pm  282-2317 

JUNE  23:  JIM  MILLER  TRIO— jazz  sax, 
bass  and  guitar  Meatmarket  Cof- 
feehouse, 4123  24th  St  8-10  p.m 
285-5598 

JUNE  27:  Latin  Dance  Night  with 
ORQUESTRA  BATACHANGA  Baiones, 
1062  Valencia  St.  9  p.m  282-2522 
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JUNE  27:  "When  the  Mountains 
Tremble,"  the  first  feature  FILM  ON 
GUATEMALA,  opens  for  a  benefit 
showing.  York  Theatre,  2789  24th  St. 
835-0810 

JUNE  29.30:  "Tall  Wheat,"  a  multi- 
media PERFORMANCE  PIECE  by 
Susan  Banyas.  Video  Free  America. 
442  Shotwell  St  8  p.m.  648-9040  or 
558-8129 

JUNE  30:  MICHAEL  HEDGES  solo 
guitar  concert/album  release  party  (fo; 
"Aenal  Boundaries'  by  Windham  Hill 
Records  Noe  Valley  Music  Series, 
1021  Sanchez  St.  7:30  p.m  282-2317 

ONGOING:  HEALTH  CARE  SERVICES 
for  women  and  men:  medical  screening 
for  cancer,  sexually  transmitted 
diseases:  information,  supervision  and 
counseling  District  Health  Center  No 
1,3850  17th  St  558-3905. 

ONGOING:  FREE  ART  CLASS-draw- 
mg,  painting  and  work  on  a  mural  S  F 
Home  Health  Center,  Rm.  21 2, 225  30th 
St  Wed  ,  1  30-4  p.m. 

The  Scoop  on 
CALENDAR 

Please  send  Calendar  items  before 
the  15th  day  of  the  month  preceding 
month  of  issue  to  the  Noe  Valley 
Voice,  1021  Sanchez  St.,  San 
Francisco,  CA  94114  Items  are 
published  on  a  space-available 
basis,  with  Noe  Valley  neighbor- 
hood events  receiving  priority 

Note  Our  next  issue,  to  be  on  the 
streets  July  3.  will  be  a  double- 
issue,  covering  the  months  of  July 
and  August,  so  keep  those  cards 
and  letters  coming 


